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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The September and October issues of the Elementary School 
Journal are out of print. The articles by Professor Parker, for 
which there is an unusual demand, will be reprinted. These 
articles make a stimulating handbook on the teaching of primary 
reading. Single copies of the reprint, including four articles, the 
last of which is the article appearing in this issue, will be supplied 
for 40 cents, postpaid. When ordered in lots of 25 or more, up to 
100, the price will be 35 cents per copy. In lots of 100 or more the 
price will be 30 cents per copy. 

The editors of the Elementary School Journal take this oppor- 
tunity to announce articles on project teaching by Professor Parker, 
which will appear in the January and February numbers. 

A series of articles on the teaching of handwriting in the primary 
grades is in preparation by Professor Freeman and will begin in 
January. 

A series of articles on the expansion of the elementary curricu- 
lum, by Professor Judd, will begin in March. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY 


The American Council on Education announces the appoint- 
ment of a commission to conduct a comprehensive investigation of 
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educational finance in the United States. For several years 
legislators, philanthropists, and the general public have been aware 
of the increasing difficulty of supporting public schools and uni- 
versities. Educational officers have come to regard the problem 
of financing education as the outstanding problem now before them. 
The paramount importance of the matter was emphasized at the 
citizen’s conference on education called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education in 1920. This conference passed 
resolutions urging a thorough investigation of the cost of education 
and of public resources available to support it. A group of the 
leaders of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association meeting in Atlantic City, February, 1921, 
likewise designated this problem as the most vital one now con- 
fronting school administrators and appointed a committee to assist 
in launching an investigation if means might be found to carry it on. 

The American Council on Education has obtained contributions 
for this purpose, and it is now assured of funds sufficient to under- 
take such an investigation on a scale never before attempted. 
A total of one hundred and seventy thousand dollars has been 
appropriated for the study by the Commonwealth Fund, the Car- 
negie Corporation, the General Education Board, and the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. The council has appointed a commission com- 
posed of recognized specialists in education, taxation, and business 
to conduct the inquiry. The commission consists of the following 
persons: Samuel P. Capen, director of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., ex officio; Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
dean of the School of Education, Stanford University; Edward C. 
Elliott, chancellor of the University of Montana; Thomas E. 
Finegan, state superintendent of public instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Robert M. Haig, associate professor of business 
organization, Columbia University; Victor Morawetz, attorney at 
law, New York City; Henry C. Morrison, formerly state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of New Hampshire, professor of 
education, University of Chicago; George D. Strayer, professor of 
educational administration and director, Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, Roches- 
ter, New York. 
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Dr. Strayer has been selected as chairman of the commission 
and director of the work of the inquiry. 

It is generally recognized that during the past decade all kinds 
of public schools have developed and expanded in an extraordinary 
manner. ‘The war seemed to stimulate rather than to retard the 
growth of every grade of instruction given at public expense. What 
will it cost to support on a uniform basis a system of public educa- 
tion as at present organized? In what way can this undertaking, 
especially in the rural regions, be reconciled with the other obliga- 
tions entailed by the conduct of the public’s vital concerns? 
Educational workers and public-spirited citizens throughout the 
country have agreed that the issue has become one of cold, hard facts. 

The primary aims of the Educational Finance Inquiry will be 
to study in typical states and communities the existing program of 
public education, the extent to which this program is carried out, 
and the present and prospective costs involved. It is proposed to 
investigate the relation of educational expenditures to other 
necessary governmental expenditures, the methods of raising 
revenue for the support of education, the possibility of effecting 
economies, and the possible sources of revenue not now utilized 
for the support of education. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The editors of the Elementary School Journal and the officers 
of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund are gratified at the 
reception which has been accorded the series of health articles 
which have appeared since September. The blanks and other 
material mentioned in these articles may be secured from the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. This organization will be glad to have reports 
from schools carrying on health work or to furnish suggestions to 
those desiring to start such work. 

It is evident to anyone who keeps in contact with school news 
that the general interest in health instruction is increasing. The 
attitude of teachers and principals used to be that the pupil’s 
health was a matter for the family to supervise. If the school 
taught the pupil the three R’s, its duty was done. In these days 
the evidence is clear that, even from the strictly instructional point 
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of view, the school must pay attention to health. Pupils who are 
undernourished are irregular in attendance. They are irritable and 
supply most of the disciplinary cases. They are unable to concen- 
trate attention on their studies and contribute very largely to the 
failure list. 

There is a principal of a school known to the writer who ex- 
pressed himself somewhat more than a year ago as little interested 
in undernourishment and kindred problems. When urged to do 
something in the matter of health teaching, he answered that the 
curriculum was crowded and the teachers were busy. He tolerantly 
allowed the pupils to be weighed, however, and had on his desk a 
list of those who were shown to be below normal. At the end of 
the school year this same principal had on his desk, as every system- 
atic administrator should, a list of the pupils who had been unable 
to keep up with their work and a list of the pupils who had been 
the subjects of serious school discipline during the preceding months. 
On looking over the lists he found that they were almost identical. 

The result of this discovery is that the school in question is 
energetically pursuing a health program. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The American Library Association, 78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, has prepared a list of children’s books which it recommends 
for purchase. The list is annotated so that anyone interested may 
secure information about the books listed. The list will be supplied 
to libraries and will serve as a very useful guide to those who wish 
to make up collections of juvenile literature or to make single 
purchases. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The second of a series of four pamphlets on “The Schools of 
Your City” has just been issued by the Civic Development Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This 
latest pamphlet deals with ‘‘School Buildings and Equipment.” 

“‘Better schools mean better business and better citizenship, ”’ 
says the pamphlet. “But if they are to mean this, then ‘better 
schools’ must include all schools, those in the poorest districts, 
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those where aliens predominate quite as much as those in the most 
prosperous residence districts.” 

“The purpose 6f the pamphlet,” it is pointed out, “‘is to aid 
members of chambers of commerce in learning the facts as to the 
schools in which the children of their community receive the train- 
ing designed to make them more effective workers and citizens. 
It will help them to assure themselves that there are no schools in 
their town of which they need be ashamed, or, if there are such 
schools, aid them to work effectively to bring these schools up to 
an American standard. It also is designed to demonstrate what 
standard may be taken as typically American by showing what 
has been accomplished and by quoting from leading authorities.” 

The things discussed in the pamphlet are location and grounds, 
school buildings, classrooms and equipment, corridors, stairways, 
lighting, ventilation, water supply and drinking fountains, heating 
system, and fire protection. 


HISTORY PRIZES 


The Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, 199 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, announces a series of 
five prizes for the best studies based on research in primary sources 
in the field of American history. The prize for contestants in 
Class D amounts to $1,000 and is open to school superintendents 
and teachers in the United States. The studies in this class are 
to be limited to ‘‘the consideration of history curricula in both 
elementary and advanced schools as co-ordinated with aims in the 
citizenship and national responsibility.” 

A pamphlet setting forth the conditions of the contest and de- 
scribing the periods which may be studied is issued by the com- 
mission and may be had on application. 


CONSERVATION OF SIGHT 


The Eyesight Conservation Council of America has issued a 
pamphlet which shows through the use of a series of pictures the 
difficulty which anyone who has defective vision experiences in 
seeing letters or other objects. The pamphlet is a most effective 
device for convincing teachers and parents of the necessity of 
attention to pupils’ eyesight. 
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It is accompanied by a circular letter emphasizing the impor- 
tance of measuring eyesight. One paragraph of this letter is as 
follows: 

In a careful examination of ten thousand industrial and commercial work- 
ers, active in their work and supposedly in good condition, 53 per cent showed 
defective vision uncorrected. It is an absolute fact that many employees are 
accused of inefficiency and carelessness when it is entirely a matter of imperfect 
vision. 

JUDGE BOYD’S RULING ON CHILD LABOR 

The National Child Labor Committee has collected the com- 
ments of a number of the leading newspapers of the country on the 
recent decision of Judge Boyd adverse to the federal child-labor 
law. The summary of the comments is as follows: 

The Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Journal says of the decision: “The second 
attempt of the federal government to regulate children’s labor has been held 
unconstitutional by the same judge who declared the first law invalid and was 
later sustained by the Supreme Court. This is disappointing to all persons 
who believe that a child has the right to develop physically and mentally and 
morally so that he may have a reasonably fair chance in life. It is a check to 
all who put the child above the dollar mark. .... North Carolina may be 
proud of a judge whose interpretation of the Constitution has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, but North Carolina cannot be proud that the child-labor 
law has for a second time been questioned and defeated within her boundaries. 
The best minds in North Carolina will not be flattered that it is now possible 
to overwork young children in their state. If there is statesmanship there, 
it has yielded to the more powerful dollar.” 

Judge Boyd finds a staunch supporter of this decision in the Charleston 
(West Virginia) Mail but even that paper does not go so far as to express its 
unqualified approval of the employment of children in cotton mills. “If child 
labor is wrong, then it ought to be prohibited, and not taxed,” is its conclusion, 
and it adds: ‘Also, it would appear, if Congress cannot enact a child-labor 
law, which is a function of a state, it can hardly legislate in other ways nation- 
ally on a matter which is purely a state function.” 

The Richmond (Virginia) Times-Dispatch takes a similar view when it 
says: ‘‘As inhumane as child-labor conditions in the South’s cotton mills 
admittedly have been in the past, as regrettable as they may be now, it is not 
within the constitutional province of Congress to undertake their regulation, 
either by direct usurpation of the state’s police power and control of its own 
labor, or indirectly through the masquerade of a federal tax. While the object 
is laudable and humanitarian in intent, the federal law which attempted to 
levy a tax of ro per cent on the product of child labor is not the correct angle 
from which to approach the problem. ... . It [Congress] stands rebuked by 
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Judge Boyd for seeking to exercise the power forbidden to it under the thin 
guise of taxation.” 

The Bristol (Virginia) Herald Courier—although from its location it might 
be supposed to have strong sympathy with the southern viewpoint—plainly 
shows the advantages of federal over state regulation of child labor. ‘‘Human- 
ity called for the enactment of such a law,” is its comment, ‘‘so that children 
of tender years might have their days in which to play and grow and acquire 
the rudiments of an education. Whenever such an enactment was proposed 
by the legislature of any state, in the South especially, the mill men of the state 
would hurry to the capital to protect and to urge with all the influence in their 
power that it would mean their ruin, unless a similar law were enacted in states 
with like manufactories. This method was successful, until its proponents 
brought the matter up in Congress, and then their winning argument was 
gone, for the law applied to all states alike. 

“Undoubtedly the present law may be cured by amendment wherever it 
conflicts with the fundamental law of the land, . . . . and children everywhere 
in this country will be protected from industrial slavery and no longer be 
coined into unholy profit for rapacious manufacturers.” 

The New York Evening World says concerning the decision: ‘‘Sooner or 
later this Nation will have a federal child-labor law, Judge Boyd and the south- 
ern cotton-mill owners notwithstanding. A way will be found to make an 
almost unanimous public opinion effective. ... . Judge Boyd and his legal- 
istic quibbles may delay but cannot defeat a law which will end child slavery.” 

This view is shared by the Asheville (North Carolina) Citizen, which 
reminds its readers that “the states have shown no disposition to face the 
child-labor issue, as North Carolinians well know by the fate of the Weaver 
Bill, defeated in General Assembly several years ago. If the states persist in 
this attitude toward children as laborers Congress will at last write a consti- 
tutional law giving them protection.” 

The New York Tribune sees no good reason “for those who would heed the 
bitter cry of the children to feel discouraged” and thinks that when the question 
is passed upon by the Supreme Court ‘‘it is not unlikely that the law will be 
upheld.” ‘‘Judge Boyd,” the Tribune says, ‘‘may be rated a bit doctrinaire 
in his solicitude for state rights, while the Supreme Court, as now constituted, 
leans to the national point of view. Moreover, the influences of North Caro- 
lina, which has been <allous to the child-labor question, have surrounded Judge 
Boyd, whereas the atmosphere about the Supreme Court is more liberal.”’ 

The Buffalo (New York) Enquirer says that “‘the sentiment for federal 
prevent'on of the exploitation of children is not to be denied. If there is no 
way under the Constitution as it stands, the Constitution can be amended. 
The Constitution was amended to make income taxation legal, to establish 
woman sufirage and prohibition. If it must be, it shall be amended to prevent 
putting children to oppressive labor in industry. That is better reason for 
amendment than any of the others.” 
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FOR TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


The State Normal School at East Radford, Virginia, is rendering 
a type of service to the schools in its environment which gives 
encouraging evidence of a growth of professional spirit. Too often 
normal schools have been content to give initial training to the 
inexperienced young people who are preparing to teach, but have 
felt no responsibility for teachers in service. The normal school 
has operated within its own walls and has often failed to reach out 
and exercise that influence which the training of its staff and its 
official relation to the state school system dictate that it cultivate. 

The normal school at East Radford is issuing a series of bulletins 
which will help teachers to keep up their studies after graduation. 
One of these bulletins contains a series of reading references. 
Another is a score card which can be used in rating a recitation or 
can be used by a teacher in deciding what characteristics of his or 
her own efforts need more emphasis than is now being given. 

With these bulletins, which can be secured from the school, 
is a mimeographed page of suggestions on excellences and errors 
in teaching which is worth quoting in full because it is helpful in 
bringing to explicit recognition principles of teaching which are 
often thought of only vaguely. This list is as follows: 


TEACHING EXCELLENCES TEACHING ERRORS 

1. Careful daily preparation 1. The “and” habit 
2. Being sure of your facts 2. Little tacked-on questions 
3. Independence of textbooks 3. Letting all the children speak at 
4. Careful assignments once 
5 Purposefulness of the recitation 4. The teacher’s telling too much 
6. The use of supplementary mate- é ate : oo 

: 5. Questioning only a few pupils 

rial eye 

eee ; 6. Waiting too long for an answer 

7. Careful organization of subject- Wandering { ; nid 

matter Je andering from the main idea 


8. A proper use of books 8. Disputing with children 

g. A proper use of course of study 9. Not teaching children how to 
10. Provision for seat work study 
11. Careful introduction to recitation 10. Assigning too much home work 
12. Large use of showing method 11. Indefinite assignment of home 
13. Keeping all the class busy recitation work 


14. Proper class movement 12. Requiring too much written work 
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15. Holding the whole class respon- 13. Not holding children responsible 


sible for assignment 
16. Spreading the questions over the 14. Running over time in recitations 
whole class 15. Failing to review 


17. Much class work with open books 16. Indefiniteness in teaching 
18. Keeping notebooks and scrap- 17. Questioning only the bright pupils 


books 18. Confusing application with gener- 
19. Correlation of subjects alization 
20. Chldren’s use of complete sen- 19. The use of “yes” and “no” 
tences questions unless followed up 
21. Children’s use of consecutive dis- 20, Not having supplementary mate- 
course rials ready 
22. Large use of blackboard 21. Too many small questions 
23. Discussion by the pupils 22. Interrupting pupils in reciting 
24. Careful wording of generalizations 23. Exemptions from reviews and 
25. Memorizing by the whole method examinations 


26. Provision for practice 

27. Provision for review 

28. Attention to pupils’ individuality 
29. Ownership of textbooks 


CIVICS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The superintendent of schools of Omaha has issued a mimeo- 
graphed bibliography and outline of a course in civics to be followed 
in the elementary school. The pages introductory to the lists of 
books and topics to be treated are so clear and suggestive that they 
may properly be quoted in full. They are as follows: 

It is said that ‘“‘a nation is safe for democracy only when it is composed of 
citizens who think seriously and intelligently, and who act on their convictions.” 
It is becoming more and more evident to thinking people each year that training 
s demanded of those who wish to share intelligently in the conduct of affairs. 
Therefore, it follows that training in some vital sort of civics or citizenship 
should have a definite place in all elementary-school curricula, for the boys and 
girls in school constitute the source from which an intelligent citizenship must 
be developed. 

“The old order changeth.” Until recently the usual concept of the subject 
of civics was the explanation of the details of governmental organization. 
The new concept is the making of citizens. It is possible to teach children 
that one may be as truly a good citizen in the home or in the school as else- 
where; that the boy or girl who is a good citizen and respects the rights of 
others in the home or at school or on the street is the one who will respect the 
rights of others when grown up. 
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The aim of this course of study is to emphasize citizenship and to develop 
and promote an “emotion for good citizenship” which will function in the life 
of the individual. This aim and the general approach and method of treatment 
are in line with the recommendations of the various committees on social 
studies. The relation of the pupil to Omaha, the county, state, and national 
government should be stressed throughout the course. 

Through careful reading, intelligent questions, and the study of problems, 
the pupils should be placed in touch with various phases of community life. 
The welfare of the community ought to be the central thought of every assign- 
ment, of every lesson. For this reason the pupil is introduced first of all to 
his own community and its immediate problems. This gives him a background 
for his later study of the larger units of state and nation. 

The teacher herself must be thoroughly alive to her responsibilities as a 
citizen and it is necessary that she keep in touch with the civic activities of her 
own community. Otherwise her teaching will become formal and stilted. 
She should inculcate in her class not only the ideals of good citizenship but also 
the habits of good citizenship. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 
(This is merely suggestive to the teacher) 

Bulletin board—This may be used to display clippings, pamphlets, 
reports, pictures, and other material related to the topic under discussion. 

Reports, bulletins, etc—Copies of pamphlet laws, ordinances, reports, and 
placards of both public and private organizations. 

Pictures and lantern slides —Buildings of local interest, such as hospitals, 
charitable institutions, etc., state capitol and the national capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

Plans and charts —Present or proposed public works, such as widening of 
streets, new state capitol, etc. 

Maps.—Maps of the city showing industrial centers, business districts, 
transportation lines, voting precincts, school districts, public buildings, parks, 
etc. Maps of county, state, and nation. 

Samples and models——Samples of paving, of water at different stages of 
filtration, adulterated food, coke, etc. 


HOW TO SECURE THE MATERIAL 


The growth of a civics laboratory or a classroom reference library is a slow 
process and depends largely upon the initiative of the teacher and the interest 


and enthusiasm of the pupils. 

The various government departments and bureaus—city, county, state, 
and national—can furnish free of charge or for a nominal sum, not only docu- 
ments but plans and pictures. 
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SYSTEMATIZING DRILL 


It is quite possible to waste much time in drill exercises which 
are not well directed. Last year Miss Myrtle L. Kaufmann, ele- 
mentary supervisor, Logansport, Indiana, at that time supervisor of 
the primary grades of Springfield, Illinois, with the co-operation of 
Miss De Lano, prepared for the use of the primary teachers of that 
city a list of words with numerical notations intended to reduce 
and, if possible, eliminate such waste. Her introductory statement 
prefacing the list is as follows: 

For the sake of efficiency in drill the most important thing for any teacher 
to know is where the emphasis should be placed. It is a fact that no word is 
taught once for all time. Before a word can be really known it must be met 
in context a sufficient number of times to become fixed. Hence, time spent 
upon words which are not frequently recurring is largely wasted. 

This study has been made for the purpose of ascertaining which words 
should be emphasized by teachers using the Winston Primer and First Reader 
and, further, to ascertain the classes in which these words may be drilled upon 
most economically. 

The words which this study has led us to check should be studied to the 
point of mastery. That is, they should be recognized at any time and in any 
place in which they are found. Other words may be taught for use during the 
reading of the stories in which they appear, but need not be reviewed and 
drilled upon to the point of mastery. 

The list covers twenty-six mimeographed pages and can be 
described by reference to several concrete examples. Thus, the 
word “‘away”’ appears fifteen times in the primer and thirty-two 
times in the first reader; it should be emphasized in drill in the 
earliest instruction. The word ‘‘ate” occurs three times in the 
primer and eighteen times in the first reader. Drill on this word 
can accordingly be postponed to the period of study of the first 
reader. The word “alive” is found only once in the primer and 
once in the first reader. It is, therefore, not to be stressed at all. 
In some few cases a word appears frequently, but only in one story. 
This is true of the word ‘‘bear”’ which appears twenty-three times 
in the primer and not at all in the first reader. 

Information of the type which such a list of words supplies is 
valuable, not only because it serves as a guide in the teaching of 
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words, but also because it can be used as a device to attract the 
attention of teachers and lead them to think about the meaning of 
drill in all the subjects with which they have to deal. Teachers 
who really grasp the meaning of such a list of words will demand 
some guide of a similar type in other subjects. They will ultimately 
be rescued from that kind of formal effort of which conscientious 
teachers are sometimes guilty when they emphasize equally the 
unimportant and the important, the common and the exceptional. 

In order to avoid another type of formalism in word-study 
equally as undesirable as indiscriminate drill, Miss Kaufmann adds 
to the list a concluding statement which should perhaps be quoted 
in order to make clear the spirit and outlook of the study which 
the list reports. This final statement is as follows: 


It should not be implied that because we offer this study in words that we 
discount the importance of phrase study and the use of phrase cards. In fact, 
we hold that the phrase should be emphasized, especially in the primer. But 
the frequency with which words occur may be a guide in the selection of the 
more important phrases. Also, we hold that with normal classes the study of 
the isolated word should follow rather than precede the phrase study. 

Furthermore, we hold that no primer or reader should be built from a 
limited vocabulary. Such procedure robs the stories of reality, sincerity, and 
quality. Consequently, we must expect a content primer or reader to contain 
some words occurring but a few times. Such words are easily absorbed in 
phrases or recognized from context. Hence, the fact that a word appears but 
once is no indication that it necessarily offers difficulty when it is met. Then, 
too, some words are so easily recognized that, though peculiar to a story, they 
offer less difficulty than others more commonly used. For example, the word 
“Gingerbread” occurs thirty times in the Winston Primer, and in only the one 
story. Yet, it offers no difficulty to children. 

Finally, we may say that such a study as this should be made for all 
basal primers and first readers. Also, this and other such studies should be 
followed by a similar study of phrases. 














News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago 








EFFECT OF VARIOUS INCENTIVES ON IMPROVEMENT IN ADDITION 
An attempt to determine the effect of various incentives on 
improvement in addition was recently undertaken in an investiga- 
tion by Lucius O. McAfee, A.M., State Normal School, Minot, 
North Dakota. Six types of motivation were used with a group 
of elementary-school children, as follows: no incentive given, 
standards of achievement emphasized, rivalry stimulated by a 
“Red and Blue” contest, exemption from practice allowed for 
improvement, extra practice required after school as a penalty 
for poor work, and prizes in money. 
The conclusions regarding the value of these incentives follow: 
(1) Almost any incentive gives better results than are secured when 
no incentive is given. (2) The form in which the experiment was 
organized made it impossible to draw any definite conclusions 
concerning the effect of emphasizing standards. ‘The effect seems 
to have been spread over the weeks that followed as well as while 
they were being emphasized. (3) Rivalry tends to stimulate 
speed, but with such a lowered accuracy that the net result in 
number of rights remains the same. (4) Prizes in money caused 
even higher speed than rivalry without concrete reward, but with 
such lessened accuracy that the net number of rights was even 
less than normal. (5) The offer of exemption from practice tended 
to improve the accuracy without any appreciable effect on speed. 
(6) The penalty of staying after school tended to reduce speed 
with no corresponding increase in accuracy. In many cases there 
was a decrease in accuracy as well. 
HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF KENTUCKY SINCE 1850 
In all statistical studies of educational progress Kentucky has 
been ranked low. In a recent investigation, M. E. Ligon, A.M., 
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principal of the Ashland High School, Ashland, Kentucky, at- 
tempted to discover the fundamental causes for the low rank given 
to this state. The constitutions of 1850 and of 1890, the session 
acts of the General Assembly, the reports of the superintendent of 
public instruction, and the census reports of the United States were 
examined for data. 

The conclusions reached were: (1) The population represents a 
very conservative type slow to break away from established habits 
and customs. (2) The local school district was made the unit of 
administration in the law of 1852 and remained fixed until 1908. 
This extreme democratic type of administration did not stimulate 
effective efforts in the development of schools. (3) A system of 
state taxation for schools was inaugurated by the law of 1852 which 
overshadowed the importance of local taxation. As a result, local 
districts relied solely upon funds received from the state. This 
dulled the interest of the people in the management and success 
of local schools. (4) The state refused to provide for the training 
of teachers until 1906. (5) No educational or administrative 
qualifications were required of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. (6) The qualifications of the county superintendent were 
so nearly on a level with those of the teacher that professional 
leadership was lacking. 

Indications that the state is taking on new life in education are: 
(1) State normal schools were established in 1906. (2) The district 
as the administrative unit was abandoned in 1908, and the county 
was made the unit. (3) County high schools were made compulsory 
in 1908. (4) Local taxation for schools has been made compulsory 
in city and county. (5) The election of the county superintendent 
by the people has been abandoned, and his appointment is placed 
in the hands of the county board of education. (6) The qualifica- 
tions of the teachers have been increased. (7) The certification 
of the teachers has been placed in the hands of the State Board 


of Education. 

















HOW TO TEACH BEGINNING READING. 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
University of Chicago 


IV" 


VI. SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS OF READING 

Divisions of this section.—The following features of the scientific 
investigations of reading will be considered briefly in this section 
in order to give some of the scientific background for the practical 
discussions found in the earlier articles. (1) Laboratory studies 
of word-recognition and of eye-movements. (2) Tests and scales 
for measuring oral and silent reading. (3) Conclusions from 
scientific investigations. These conclusions concern the relation 
of oral and silent reading, the value of phonetic instruction, the 
needs of pupils who read poorly, and the nature of reading as 
active, selective thinking. 

LABORATORY STUDIES OF WORD-RECOGNITION AND OF EYE-MOVEMENTS 

Experiments on flash recognition.—In the earlier accounts of 
first-grade lessons, we described methods of teaching children to 
recognize whole words at a glance, with no previous training in the 
alphabet or in spelling or phonetics. This practice is quite con- 
trary to the old-fashioned idea that children had to know the 
letters before they could learn words. The obvious success of the 
children is sufficient proof of the possibility of whole-word recogni- 
tion; but certain psychological experiments help to confirm our 
belief in the importance of such practice. Some of the earliest 
experiments upon such flash recognition of words were conducted 
by exposing letters and words to view for a measured fraction of a 
second. It was found that a long familiar word could be recog- 
nized at a glance; but if disordered letters were displayed, it took 
much longer to make them out. 

« This is the fourth and last of a series of articles on this topic. The first three 
gave sample lessons and general principles. Reprints of the series may be purchased 
from the Department of Education, University of Chicago, for 40 cents each, post- 


paid; in lots of 25 or more up to too, 35 cents each; in lots of 100 or more, 
30 cents each. 
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Span of recognition of poor and good readers.—Similar experi- 


' ments were used later in diagnosing the differences between chil- 


dren in reading ability. Thus, at the University of Chicago in 1916, 
special studies were made of the “span of recognition” of poor 
readers and good readers. It was found that when six words were 
exposed for about one-fifth of a second, a good reader recognized 
on the average more than five of the words, while a poor reader 
recognized less than two words. These experiments explain the 
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Fic. 1.—Silent reading by a rapid reader in the fourth grade. Each vertical 
line indicates one pause. The top number indicates the number of the pause and 
and the bottom number its duration in fiftieths of a second. X indicates that it 
was impossible to determine with precision the length of the pause. 


value of flash drills in the rapid recognition of words on cards as a 
means of speeding up pupils’ recognition of familiar words. Experi- 
ments in the University of Chicago laboratory showed that such 
practice was helpful as high as the fourth grade. 

Experiments in photographing eye-movements. Huey’s notable 
book.—In the descriptions of the first lessons in book reading it 
was noted that the children used a manila paper line-marker to 
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guide their eyes along the line. This practice illustrates the 
recognition by psychologists that eye-movements are a fundamental 
factor in reading. The early efforts to study these movements 
began with simple observations of the eyes of a person while read- 
ing. If you will make such observations, you will see that the 
eyes proceed by jerks and pauses as they read a line, and then 
make a long sweep back to the beginning of the next line. One 
of the pioneer investigators of these movements was E. B. Huey, 
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Fic. 2.—Silent reading by a poor reader in the fifth grade. X indicates that it 
was impossible to determine with precision the length of the pause. 





who published in 1908 a book entitled The Psychology and Peda- 
gogy of Reading (Macmillan Co.). This book was widely read by 
persons interested in the teaching of reading and is still one of the 
best sources of information about the history, psychology, and 
teaching of reading. 

Judd’s elaborate studies—The most elaborate photographic 
studies of eye-movements have been made during recent years 
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at the University of Chicago, under the direction of Professor 
C. H. Judd. The special apparatus used cost approximately 
$6,000, funds for the purchase of which were furnished by the 
General Education Board. One professor of education, on leave 
of absence from another institution, spent a whole year designing 
improved apparatus and making photographic records of the eye- 
movements of many adults and children. Several graduate 
students also conducted elaborate experiments. An account of 
the results of these experiments, together with much other material, 
was given by Judd in a monograph entitled Reading: Its Nature 
and Development, published in 1918. During 1921 Professor Judd 
was granted $15,000 by the Commonwealth Fund to carry further 
these experimental investigations. 

Poor reader may pause twice as often as good reader.—In these 
experimental studies of eye-movements, the most striking contrasts 
appear between good and poor readers in (1) the number of pauses 
which they make in reading a line, and (2) the amount of confused 
eye-movement that occurs. We cannot here consider these 
characteristics in detail, but we may note the difference between 
a good reader and a poor one in the number of pauses, as illustrated 
in Figures 1 and 2.'_ Each vertical line indicates a pause. It will 
be noted that the good fourth-grade reader paused only six 
times in reading the first line, while the poor fifth-grade reader 
paused thirteen times. Later in the article, we shall have occasion 
again to refer to the results of such experimental studies of eye- 
movements. 


TESTS AND SCALES FOR MEASURING ORAL AND SILENT READING 


Measuring reading is a complex matter—Another type of 
investigation of reading has been the construction of scales for 
measuring the rate and quality of reading. In the case of hand- 
writing or spelling, the construction of scales is comparatively 
easy, owing to the simplicity of the subject-matter. In the case 
of reading, the opposite is true. The complete measurement of 
skill in reading is very difficult on account of the complexity of 


* Reproductions of Plates XXVII and XXX in Reading: Its Nature and Devel- 
opment by Charles Hubbard Judd, pp. 63 and 67. 
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the subject-matter and of the interpretative reactions of the pupils. 
However, great progress has been made in devising scales for 
measuring reading ability, and we shall note briefly a few of those 
which have been published. 

Oral reading tests and scales. Gray’s standardized paragraphs.— 
One of the most widely used scales for measuring ability in oral 
reading is that devised by Professor W. S. Gray of the University 
of Chicago. In testing ability in oral reading, the pupil is required 
to read certain standard paragraphs out loud to an observer who 
makes a written memorandum of the following factors in the read- 
ing: (1) The amount of time consumed; (2) the number of errors 
made: (a) gross mispronunciations, (b) minor mispronunciations, 
(c) omission of words, (d) insertion of words, (e) repetition of 
words or groups of words, and (/) substitution of one word or group 
of words for another. 

Sample paragraphs illustrating increasing difficulty ——The ma- 
terial which the pupils read in this test consists of a series of 
short paragraphs which gradually increase in difficulty. The 
second, sixth, and eighth paragraphs are here reproduced. 

2 
Once there was a little pig. 
He lived with his mother in a pen. 
One day he saw his four feet. 
‘“*Mother,’’ he said, “‘what can I do 
with my feet ?”’ 
His mother said, ‘‘ You can run with 
them. ”’ 
So the little pig ran round and round 
the pen. 
6 
The part of farming enjoyed most by a boy 
is the making of maple sugar. It is better than 
blackberrying and almost as good as fishing. 
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One reason why a boy likes this work is that 
someone else does most of it. It is a sort of work 
in which he can appear to be very industrious and 
yet do but little. 


8 

The crown and glory of a useful life is char- 
acter. It is the noblest possession of man. It 
forms a rank in itself, an estate in the general 
good will, dignifying every station and exalting 
every position in society. It exercises a greater 
power than wealth, and is a valuable means of 
securing honor. 


One may easily note the progressive growth in difficulty. The 
twelfth and final paragraph, which is sufficiently difficult to test 
even high-school pupils, reads in part as follows: 


The hypotheses concerning physical phenomena formulated by the early 
philosophers proved to be inconsistent and in general not universally applicable. 


Humorous illustration of a pupil’s experience with the test.— 
The pupil who is being tested reads successive paragraphs until 
he makes seven errors in each of two paragraphs. The increasing 
difficulty for the pupil is illustrated by the case of a boy who had 
been subjected to a number of medical examinations shortly before 
he encountered the oral-reading test. As he progressed through 
the paragraphs, and these became harder and harder, he stuttered 
and stammered, backed up, hesitated, and finally said to Mr. Gray: 
“T don’t know what you’re looking for, Mister; but whatever it 
is, I’ve sure got it.”’ 

Standard scores derived from wide use of the test—While devising 
and standardizing these tests (about 1915), Gray tried them out 
extensively and carefully in thirteen cities in Illinois. Later they 
were used in surveys of reading in Cleveland, Grand Rapids, 
St. Louis, and Indianapolis. From the results of thus testing 
thousands of children in the oral reading of the same paragraphs, 
there has been derived a series of standard scores or achievements 
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whi ‘h we can use in evaluating the success of the teaching of oral 
reac ng in any room, school, or system of schools. At the same 
tim we can use the tests and scores in diagnosing the needs of 
par cular pupils and determining necessary changes in methods of 
teacing reading. We shall refer to some of the results of such 
studies of methods of teaching after noting examples of tests for 
measuring silent reading. 

Silent-reading tests and scales. Courtis tests —One of the best 
known and most convenient silent-reading tests is that of S. A. 
Courtis, of Detroit. This test is given to a class as a whole, which 
renders it more easy to administer than an oral-reading test which 
must necessarily be given individually. In the Courtis test, each 
child is given a little pamphlet containing a story and directions 
for reading it. In the first part of the test, upon a signal from the 
examiner, the pupils begin to read. At the end of each half minute, 
the examiner says, “‘ Mark,” whereupon each pupil draws a circle 
around the last word and goes on reading. From such records 
the rates of silent reading can be calculated. 

Quality of pupil’s studious comprehension tested by questions.— 
The second part of the Courtis test measures the quality of the 
pupil’s silent reading by having him write the answers to a number 
of printed questions about the story. The material for this part 
of the test is printed in the back of the pamphlet and is divided into 
paragraphs followed by questions as indicated in the following 
sample: 


When the day of the party came, Daddy planted a May-pole and Mother 
tied it wit.. gay-colored ribbons. There were to be games and dances on the 
grass and a delicious supper, with a basketful of flowers for every child. 

1. Were the children to have anything to eat ? 

2. Were they going to play on the grass ? 

3. Were they going into the house to dance ? 

4. Were the baskets to be full of flowers ? 

5. Was it Daddy who tied the ribbons to the pole ? 


Both rapidity and quality of comprehension measured.—There are 
some fourteen paragraphs similar to the foregoing in the story, and 
a total of about seventy questions. The time is limited so that 
even the best pupil will not complete the test; but all may do several 
minutes of work, thus giving them time really to get into the 
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swing of the task. The directions say, ““Do not guess at the 
answers. If you do not remember what the story said, read the 
paragraph just above the questions again and again until you find 
the right answer.”” Thus the test measures both the rapidity and 
the accuracy of the pupil’s comprehension. 

Great variety of silent-reading tests. From word-recognition to 
solving problems.—A somewhat similar test was published by 
Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, in 1914, and 
the results used by him in a number of articles in which he discussed 
the mental processes of pupils in understanding or misunderstand- 
ing sentences. Numerous other tests have been devised to measure 
various phases of reading, varying from the mere ability to recognize 
words to the ability to solve puzzle problems expressed in words." 
Instead of discussing these varying types of tests, it will be more to 
our purpose to turn to a brief study of the ideas concerning the 
methods of teaching reading which have been derived from both 
the experimental laboratory studies of reading described earlier 
in the article and the use of tests and scales which we have just 
been considering. 

CONCLUSIONS FROM SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS 

Differences in oral and silent reading. Silent rate usually exceeds 
oral after fourth grade.—One of the important facts that early 
appeared from the use of standard tests of the reading of school 
children was that the rate of silent reading becomes more rapid 
than the rate of oral reading somewhere in the middle grades. 
We had one example of this fact in the second-grade lesson described 
in which a bright boy had already reached the stage in silent reading 
where he read second-grade material more rapidly than the pace 
of good oral reading. In the case of most pupils, this change comes 
in the third or fourth grade, depending upon the natural talent of 
the pupil and the methods used in teaching reading. After this 
point in the grades, most pupils will read more rapidly silently 
than orally. A pupil’s rate in careful oral reading will never 


« Probably the most convenient source from which to purchase school tests in all 
subjects is the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Write 
for their catalogue of tests. They co-operate with the very efficient Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the University of Illinois in marketing selected tests. 
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exceed that of clear pronunciation, whereas his silent rate may 
advance far beyond this, becoming as high as 375 words per minute 
when he reaches high school if he is a specially skilled reader. This 
means that he could read a page of the length of this one, if it 
contained ordinary story material, in about one minute. To read 
it orally, at the ordinary pace, would take two minutes. 

Photographs show differences in eye-movements in silent and oral 
reading.—One of the most objective and impressive demonstrations 
of the differences between a pupil’s reading processes in silent read- 
ing and in oral reading is found in the photographic records of 
eye-movements. A clear case is shown in Figures 3 and 4,’ which 
represent the eye-pauses of the same pupil in silent and in oral 
reading. In the silent-reading record it appears that the pupil’s 
eyes in reading each line made only four stops and at very regular 
spatial intervals. In the oral-reading record, it is shown that 
his eyes made from seven to fourteen stops in a line and at quite 
irregular intervals. 

Overemphasis on oral reading may interfere with silent——Thus 
we have derived from the scientific investigations two important 
lines of evidence on the relation of oral and silent reading. The 
school tests show us where, on the average, the silent rate begins to 
exceed the oral; and the photographic records of eye-movements 
show how many more eye-pauses occur in oral than in silent 
reading. From such evidence investigators conclude that the com- 
mon emphasis upon oral reading above the third grade seriously 
interferes with the development of habits of skilled silent reading, 
and that it would be better to give various types of practice 
especially suited to develop skill in silent reading. 

Necessity of phonetic training shown by investigations.—Another 
useful point that has been determined by the scientific investiga- 
tions is the necessity of special training in the accurate recognition 
of new words, such as the phonetic training described in the pre- 
ceding articles. This fact appeared most clearly in Gray’s survey 
of the results of teaching reading in one of the Middle-West cities 
that maintains an excellent school system. Like several progressive 


* Reproductions of Plates XX XIII and horas III in Reading: Its a ature and ° 
Development by Charles Hubbard Judd, pp. 72 and 78. 
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schools of recent years, this system tended to neglect the so-called 
‘“‘formal”’ phonetic drill in word-recognition. The fallacy of this 
neglect appeared when-their results in reading were compared 
with those from other cities as measured by Gray’s tests. In 
speaking of the situation in this particular city, Gray says: 

The results of the oral-reading tests showed that the pupils . . . . ranked 


low in accuracy of pronunciation and in ability to attack new words. Class- 
room observations revealed similar weaknesses. . . . . Many teachers had no 
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Fic. 3.—Silent reading by a good reader in the seventh grade 


[phonetic] devices [for helping pupils], and some were almost helpless, if not 
inaccurate, in their attempts to aid the pupil. Several principals stated that 
many teachers had little or no knowledge or training in regard to the use of 
phonics. As evidenced by the facts cited above, there is real need of giving 
the problem of word analysis serious consideration in [this city]. Uniform 
methods of developing independence and accuracy in pronunciation should be 
considered, and teachers should be trained to make effective use of the edopted 
method.* 

Diagnosis of needs of poor readers by means of scientific devices.— 
The scientific devices for measuring reading ability which were 


t Elementary School Journal, XTX (March, 1919), 511-12. 
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described earlier not only aid in the broad study of the average 
efficiency in reading instruction as illustrated in the foregoing 
quotation, but are also especially useful in diagnosing the needs 
of pupils who are having special difficulties with reading. A 
number of excellent investigations of types of poor readers have 
been published. Below is a paraphrase of Judd’s description of 
the reading defects of a poor fifth-grade reader whom we shall 
call Grace, and the methods used to improve her reading. She 
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Fic. 4.—Oral reading by the pupil whose record for silent reading is shown 
in Fig. 3. 


had attended three different schools up to the time of entering the 
University of Chicago Elementary School. 

Disliked silent reading.—Grace had been included in the tests 

. and proved to be a slow, inefficient reader... . . She could 

not unravel the intricacies of the printed lines which proved easy 

to many of her classmates. .... The school physician’s record 

showed that she was a normal, healthy child with no special defects 
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in eyes, ears, or throat. . . . . Silent reading was particularly dis- 
tasteful to her. She always settled down to it reluctantly. .... 
From the home came the same story. “She has never read a story 
to herself, although she has several attractively illustrated children’s 
books. She frequently, however, after eagerly studying the illustra- 
tions in a new book, begs to have the story read to her, saying, ‘ You 
read it, mother. I can’t understand it very well when I read it 
myself.’”’ 

Tests revealed special difficulties —The various tests given to 
Grace revealed some interesting facts. . . . . The pronunciation 
of unfamiliar words seemed most difficult. She usually hesitated 
a moment before attacking a new word and then whispered to 
herself the spelling of the word, letter by letter. . . . . Her rate in 
silent reading showed an unusual condition. It was slower than 
the oral rate. . . . . From the data it was evident that her diffi- 
culties in reading were due to a lack of familiarity with printed 
words and a lack of method of working out new or unknown word 
forms. 

Eighteen weeks of special remedial training.—In an effort to 
help her to overcome this handicap, she was given various types of 
training during eighteen weeks, namely, six weeks devoted to a 
great deal of oral reading, six weeks in drills on phonics and in 
word analysis, and six weeks including a great deal of silent reading. 

Later tests and improvements.—The silent and oral-reading tests 
which had been given before this special practice were repeated. 

. . . Grace now showed by her whole manner that she felt 
competent to do the tests. She wrote her answers with a precision 
and directness not at all characteristic of her earlier tests. 

Her teachers reported that she now read with much greater ease and 


fluency of expression. . . . . She seemed to enjoy reading silently 
much more than before training. . . . . Frequently she expressed a 


preference for reading a passage silently, saying, “I can do it 
faster.” 

Individual cases reveal need of balanced training plus individual 
aitention.—The foregoing statements give merely the bare out- 


tCharles Hubbard Judd, Reading: Its Nature and Development, “Supplementary 
Educational Monographs,” Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 82-89. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1918. 
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lines of the diagnosis and treatment of this case. A thorough 
reading of the whole account as given by Judd, together with 
accounts of many other cases, is desirable in order to get some 
comprehension of the complexity of reading habits and processes, 
and of the varied needs of poor readers. One pupil may read 
poorly because of absence during certain crucial months in the 
primary grades when the fundamentals of phonetics were being 
taught. Another may read poorly because he has had too exclu- 
sive phonetic training and never acquired correct habits and skill in 
interpreting the meaning of printed words. However, in spite of 
this variety of needs and processes, the d.fficulties of poor readers 
may be roughly classified into certain types, for which a well- 
organized system of teaching reading will provide by balancing 
the mechanical and interpretative features of the training as 
outlined in the preceding articles. When an individual pupil, 
because of absence or mental peculiarity, fails to profit from such 
balanced training, he should be carefully tested and appropriate 
individual training should be given him. 

Investigators emphasize reading as a tool in acquiring ideas.— 
Up to this point in our discussion of the results of scientific investiga- 
tions of reading, we have considered the following matters: (1) 
the difference between oral and silent reading and the consequent 
need of specific training in silent reading; (2) the defects of systems 
that neglect phonetic training and the need of such training; (3) 
the diagnosing of the needs of especially poor readers by standard 
tests and the means of correcting special defects. Finally, we may 
note how investigators of reading processes have come more and 
more to consider reading as a tool to be used in acquiring ideas 
and as a process involving careful, controlled thinking instead of 
mere passive perusal of a page. 

Thorndike discusses processes of understanding sentences.— 
Professor Thorndike’s tests of the understanding of sentences, as 
previously noted, have led him to give special emphasis to the 
idea that good reading involves good thinking. From the returns 
from his tests, he illustrated at great length the failures of poor 
readers to think carefully when reading a paragraph to obtain 
answers to certain questions. 
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In commenting on the types of errors that pupils make in such 
a reading test, Thorndike says: 


There seems to be a strong tendency in human nature to accept as satis- 
factory whatever ideas arise quickly—to trust any course of thought that 
runs along fluently. If the question makes the pupil think of anything, or 
if he finds anything in the paragraph that seems to belong to the question, he 
accepts it without criticism. .... This fishing around in the text for some- 
thing to use, and its use without reorganization is perhaps the most debased 
form of selective thinking which school work shows. ... . The extent to which 
it prevails amongst pupils in even the higher grades shows the need for practice 
in reading and study. I am inclined to think, however, that the cure for it 
is not to repress the verbatim use of wrong, irrelevant or roughly appropriated 
quotations, but to permit it plus careful examination of the quotations to see 
if they really do meet the need. .... The comprehension of text books .... 
[is] far above the level of merely ‘“‘passive” or “receptive”? work. When the 
reading of text books . . . . is really passive or receptive, comprehension will 
rarely result..... “To read” means “to think” as truly as does “to 
evaluate” or “to invent” or ‘to demonstrate” or “‘to verify.’ 





Conclusion.—This quotation is quite typical of the recent 
tendency among progressive investigators to think of reading 
processes not merely in terms of the special ‘reading period” but 
also in terms of what the pupils do with their textbooks and supple- 
mentary books in geography, history, science, arithmetic, and 
every other subject. In order to develop skill in the silent reading 
of such material, many types of teaching technique and devices 
are being organized in progressive schools. The description of 
these, however, is beyond the scope of this series of articles which 
is concerned merely with the methods, principles, and scientific 
investigations? of the teaching of “beginning reading.” 

t FE. L. Thorndike, “‘The Understanding of Sentences,’ Elementary School Journal, 
XVIII (October, 1917), 98-114. 

2 A reference which will supply the reader with further material, summarizing in 
attractive, usable form the conclusions from many of the recent scientific investiga- 
tions, is as follows: William S. Gray, ‘‘Principles of Method in the Teaching of 
Reading as Derived from Scientific Investigation,” Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1919. $1.10. 

{Note.—In response to inquiries, we may say that the Garboard Chart or rack 
for holding word cards and phrase strips described in an earlier article is now known 
as the Plymouth Chart and is sold by the Plymouth Press, 6749 Wentworth Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, for $4.00. It contains grooves for holding twelve strips of reading 


matter.| 

















CLASSROOM GROUPING FOR SILENT-READING DRILL 


MAY AYRES BURGESS 
New York City 


The educational test is of use to the classroom teacher if it 
tells her what each child can do at the time of testing, if it sug- 
gests what sort of treatment he needs to make him do better, 
and if it makes possible further testing at later periods to discover 
the progress he is making. Many teachers are now conducting 
tests with the new Picture Supplement Scales for Measuring Ability 
in Silent Reading.t These scales furnish information as to the 
child’s ability to read rapidly and carefully. They are prepared in 
a series of four equivalent scales so that companion tests may be 
given at later intervals and the child’s progress from one to another 
may be noted. The purpose of this paper is to outline a method 
whereby the teacher may classify children who have been tested 
by one of the Picture Supplement Scales according to the types of 
instruction they seem to need, so that she may have some guide 
for classroom drill between the testing periods. 

Those who are familiar with the Picture Supplement Scales 
will remember that each scale consists of a single sheet of paper on 
which are printed twenty little pictures. Under each picture is 
a paragraph which tells the child to make a pencil mark to supple- 
ment the meaning of the picture above it. The paragraphs are 
so constructed that the child who can read correctly knows exactly 
what kind of a mark he is required to make. If he cannot read 
correctly, he does not know what mark is asked for. All of the 
paragraphs are of equal difficulty, and the number which the 
child can read and mark correctly in five minutes is taken as his 
score in the test. ‘These scores are then assigned values on a scale 
of roo for his grade. 


t Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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THE CLASS RECORD SHEET 


The child’s success is measured by the number of paragraphs 
which he can read and mark correctly in five minutes. Examina- 
tion of a set of classroom papers, however, will show that the chil- 
dren who have the same number of paragraphs right have not 
necessarily used the same methods of work. It will be found, for 
example, that of two children, both of whom succeeded in getting 
eight paragraphs right during the time allowed, one has tried 


TABLE I 
RESULTS OF TESTING THIRD-GRADE PUPILS IN THE TURNER SCHOOL WITH 
PICTURE SUPPLEMENT SCALE 1, FEBRUARY, 1921 
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eight and done each correctly while the other has tried thirteen, 
succeeded on eight, and failed on the other five. So far as getting 
the thought out of the twenty paragraphs is concerned, their work 
is equal in value, for each has read and understood eight paragraphs. 
For classroom drill, however, their needs are evidently different. 
The child who tried eight and made no mistakes might benefit by 
drill in rapid reading; while the child who tried thirteen, made 
five mistakes, and got eight right, may need training in reading 
more slowly and certainly needs training in reading more carefully. 
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After the teacher has examined the class with one of the Picture 
Supplement Scales, she will usually find it helpful to tabulate for 
each child the value of his work on a scale of 100 for his grade, the 
number of paragraphs he attempted, the number he got right, and 
the number on which he failed. With this table as a basis, she can 
then classify the children according to the special drill they seem 
toneed. The procedure here advocated was carried out in a school 
which for the purposes of this article will be called the Turner 
School. Table I shows for the third grade of this school such a 
tabulation based on the results of testing with Picture Supple- 
ment Scale 1. There were nineteen children in the class. It will 
be seen that John did work of such high quality that, when com- 
pared with the average third-grade child, he earned a credit of 92. 
Bancroft and Lucille did work of average third-grade quality, and 
they both, therefore, earned credits of 50 on a scale of 100 for third- 
grade children; Douglas and Ruth did so poorly that their work was 
marked o. The third column of the table shows the number of 
paragraphs which each child attempted. The fourth column shows 
the number right; and the fifth column, the number wrong. 

Differences in methods employed by these children are clearly 
shown. David got 11 paragraphs right and so earned a third-grade 
credit of 86; but four others which he tried were wrong. He 
attempted fifteen, and clearly needs no training in fast reading. 
He does, however, need considerable training in reading carefully 
enough to avoid the small errors which he frequently makes. It 
may be that both he and Theodore, who got five wrong out of 
thirteen attempted, need to be cautioned against reading too 
fast. They should read more slowly and more carefully. Fred, 
on the other hand, attempted only six, and of these two were wrong. 
He needs to be taught how to work faster as well as how to. read 
more carefully. Francis reads at a good rate for a third-grade 
child, but is extremely inexact. Out of eight attempted, he 
succeeded in getting only two right. The other six were read so 
carelessly that he could not find out what they meant. He needs 
no speed drill but much drill in care. Douglas and Ruth attempted 
only two paragraphs each in five minutes, and they got both wrong. 
They need much training in speed and some training in accuracy. 
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CHILDREN WHO NEED SPEED DRILL 


For classroom purposes let us adopt the standard that each 
child ought to read fast enough so that if he makes no mistakes he 
will reach the average for his grade; that is, he will earn a credit of 
50 onascaleof roo. It is desirable that he should read fast enough 
so that if he makes no mistakes his mark will fall within the upper 
quarter for his grade and will therefore be at least as high as 62. 
When this is translated into terms of the number of paragraphs 
attempted, we may say, ‘‘Give the child much drill in speed if he 
is in the third grade and tried less than five paragraphs during the 
five minutes; give him some drill in speed if he tried five or six; 
but if he tried as many as seven, the third-grade child is reading 
fast enough and needs no special speed drill.’ For a fourth-grade 
child these numbers would be higher. 

Table II gives standards for classifying children in the different 
grades into groups of those who need much drill in speed, some 
drill in speed, and no drill in speed. By comparing Tables I and 
II, it will be seen that in the third grade of the Turner School two 
children needed much speed drill because they had tried fewer 
than five paragraphs during the five minutes; four other children 
needed some speed drill because they had attempted only five or 
six paragraphs. The remaining thirteen children in the class had 
attempted at least seven paragraphs and, therefore, need no further 
speed drill for the present. 


CHILDREN WHO NEED DRILL IN CARE 


As has already been pointed out, there are some children who 
read at a good rate but who make many errors. Instead of speed 
drill, they need drill in careful attention to the details of a para- 
graph. Classification of children into three groups who need much 
drill in care, some drill in care, and no drill in care, is again on a 
somewhat arbitrary basis. It is assumed for purposes of classroom 
work that children who make as many as three mistakes need much 
drill in care; those who make two mistakes need some drill, but 
those who make one or no mistakes may for the time being 
be excused from accuracy drill. The lower part of Table II 
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presents these standards, which are uniform for the six grades. 
In comparing Table I and Table II again, we see that five children 
in the third grade of the Turner School need much drill in care 
because they made three or more mistakes; five others need some 
drill in care because they made two mistakes; and the remaining 
nine who made only one mistake or no mistakes may be excused 
from accuracy drill. 

The standards presented in Table II have been derived from a 
study of typical grade distributions. While there are, of course, 
great variations among classes, it will be found in general that 
the speed with which children read is largely governed by their 
accuracy; that is, in the type of reading measured by such scales 


TABLE II 


GUIDE FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF PupILs ACCORDING TO DRILL NEEDED IN SILENT 
READING (BASED ON TESTS WITH PICTURE SUPPLEMENT SCALES 1, 2, 3, AND 4) 
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as Picture Supplements 1, 2, 3, and 4, the average number of 
paragraphs attempted by a class is only slightly higher than the 
average number right. The number of failures ordinarily ranges 
from zero to six, and this range is found for all grades; but the 
average number of failures is a fraction over one. The average of 
failures is usually slightly higher in the lower grades than in the 
upper, but rarely goes above two. 

It will be seen, then, that the standards presented in this article 
have been adopted after consideration of typical performances in 
speed and accuracy. ‘The actual standards chosen are nevertheless 
somewhat arbitrary, and it is entirely possible that later it may be 
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desirable to change them. For the time being, however, they 
furnish a convenient and simple method by which the teacher may 
group the children of her class for special drill. They suggest that 
we give a great deal of speed drill to all children who read so slowly 
that even though their work might be correct they would not 
succeed in reaching the average score for their grade; and that we 
give some speed drill to children who, no matter how correctly they 
might read, would be unable to reach the score of the highest fourth 
of the children in their grade. Children who read faster are excused 
from speed training. We give special training in accuracy to all 
children, regardless of their grade, who have made as many as 
three errors. We give some training in accuracy to those who have 
made two errors; and we excuse from accuracy drill those children 
who have made one error or who have succeeded in reading the 
selections correctly. 


CLASS CHART FOR READING DRILL 


A useful form of class chart, which may be used by the teacher 
for her own guidance or to show children where they stand, is given 
in Table III. In this table, the figures at the left indicate the 
number of paragraphs attempted, and the figures at the top indicate 
the number of errors made. Theodore attempted thirteen para- 
graphs and failed on five. His name is accordingly written in 
the space opposite 13 and under 5. David attempted fifteen and 
failed on four, and his name is therefore entered opposite 15 and 
under 4. The information given by Table III is the same as in 
Table I, but the device has the added advantage of grouping the 
children so that the teacher can see at a glance the names of all the 
children in each drill group. 

The heavy black lines separate the children according to the 
types of silent-reading drill they need. Those who need much 
drill in speed and much drill in care are in the lower left-hand 
corner; while those who read so fast and so carefully that they 
may be excused from both sorts of drill are in the upper right- 
hand corner. As each child improves in speed and accuracy, his 
name moves upward and toward the right. Similar charts may be 


prepared for the upper grades by shifting the heavy horizontal 
lines which separate the three speed groups, according to the 
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standards suggested in Table II. A class chart for the fourth 
grade would retain the vertical division lines for drill in care, as 
given, but would draw the first horizontal line under nine attempts 
and the second under seven, so that the names of children who 
attempted nine or more paragraphs would be entered in the “No 
drill in speed”’ group; those who attempted seven or eight would 
be entered in the ‘‘Some drill in speed” group; and those who 
TABLE III 


Group ASSIGNMENTS FOR SILENT-READING DRILL, TURNER SCHOOL, GRADE III, 
FEBRUARY, 1921 
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attempted six or less would be entered in the “‘ Much drill in speed” 
group. Similar adjustments should be made in planning class 
charts for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


GROUPS OF SHIFTING MEMBERSHIP 


It will be found that in every class there will be some children 
who remain in the same group from each testing period to the 
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next. There will, for example, be one or two children who are 
always slow readers, despite the training they may receive. There 
will be others who always need special drill in accuracy. Most 
children will rise from a low group to the next higher one after 
training, but there will always be a few whose records seem strik- 
ingly inconsistent. 

For example, some children who will have low ranks on the first 
test are naturally good readers but did not happen to do them- 
selves justice on the day the test was given. The scores they made 
are no real measure of their ability. There will be other children who 
need only a few suggestions about their reading habits measurably 
to improve their scores. A child who attempted the entire twenty 
paragraphs and failed on six of them may make a creditable score 
the next day if he is told to read more slowly and make sure that 
he is right before he puts down a pencil mark. There will usually 
be several cases where a child has so nearly reached the limit of 
his ability in both speed and accuracy that any increase in one 
lowers the other. A child who attempts five paragraphs and 
succeeds in reading each one correctly may make two mistakes if 
he receives speed training sufficient to raise his attempt score to 
eight. 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that teachers must not 
regard assignment to a drill group as a permanent matter. They 
should change children from group to group with the utmost 
freedom. In addition to the formal testings several weeks apart 
with the Picture Supplement Scales, they will do well to conduct 
frequent informal class tests of a similar nature in order to note 
cases where children need to change from one drill group to another. 


SUGGESTIONS GAINED FROM SCALE PAPERS 


Analyzing class papers rather carefully often gives hints which 
are useful in training individual children. The teacher should 
make note of the child who, in spite of clear instructions to the 
contrary, has worked from left to right across the sheet instead 
of up and down. It may be that this child is in the habit of not 
paying attention to the teacher’s instructions, or that he feels that 
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specific instructions of this kind are not important. His difficulty 
is possibly not one of reading, but one of general classroom attitude, 
which might be improved if it were brought to his attention. 

Again, the teacher should try to detect those children who 
read the first half of each paragraph and habitually skip the rest 
of it, or those children who habitually skip the first half of each 
paragraph and read the second half. Frequently such children 
make low scores in reading, or fail on their problems in arithmetic, 
because they do not realize the importance of making sure of all 
the elements in a paragraph before leaving it. A simple demon- 
stration of the difference which may result from failing to follow 
instructions with regard to a single item is often sufficient to change 
one of these careless readers into a careful reader. 

There will usually be one or two children in a class who read 
a paragraph, fail to understand it, and immediately abandon it 
and try another, when a second reading might have cleared up the 
difficulty. There are others of exactly the opposite type, who do 
not know when to stop working on a paragraph. They read it 
over and over, long after they have gained the gist of it. They 
seem to feel that there is some trick or puzzle which must be solved 
and that, while the meaning is apparently clear, there must be 
something which remains to be discovered. The children of these 
two groups need exactly opposite treatment, and each will often 
benefit surprisingly after being shown the nature of his trouble. 
It is true in reading, as it is true in many other skills, that much 
of the inefficiency encountered is a result of the child’s own 
unawareness of what he does. As soon as he is helped to make an 
analysis of his procedure, he is in a position to improve. 

Another type of poor reader is one who allows his imagination 
to distract his attention from the task in hand. He makes elabo- 
rate drawings which are not called for by the text but are suggested 
by it. He is apt to be the child who recites fluently in the history 
lesson but does not answer the question he was asked, or the one 
who performs unnecessary operations in arithmetic because in 
previous problems somewhat like the one at hand those operations 
were called for. This child’s difficulty is not directly one of reading, 
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but it may be discovered through the reading tests, and if 
given patient treatment, may be partly removed. Another non- 
reading habit which interferes with getting good scores in reading 
is found in the child who does just the opposite of what is called 
for. If he is told, “Do not make a long line; make a short one,” 
he proceeds to make a long line, and so on. Occasionally this 
error is a reading error, due to omitting the word “‘not,”’ but usually 
it will be found that children of this group are confused by sugges- 
tions and, like those of the previous group, are led astray by their 
inability to hold to the point at issue. Other sorts of reading 
habits will be discovered from careful individual examination of 
the scale papers. Some of them present psychological problems 
which are extremely difficult for the classroom teacher to handle. 
Most of them, however, give suggestions for individual conferences 
which will greatly help the children because they will make them 
aware of what they have unconsciously been doing. 


SUMMARY 


It is suggested, then, that teachers who have used one of the 
Picture Supplement Scales for the Measurement of Ability in Silent 
Reading shall first tabulate the results as shown in Table I, assign- 
ing each child to one of the three drill groups for speed and accuracy, 
on the basis suggested in Table II, and make a class chart for these 
group assignments as in Table III. In addition, it is suggested 
that scale papers be given careful individual scrutiny in order to 
secure hints concerning methods of dealing with different children. 
The teacher is urged to give informal tests of her own devising at 
frequent intervals and in accordance with the results to change 
children freely from one drill group to another. At longer intervals 
formal tests should be made of the entire class with one of the four 
Picture Supplement Scales, and the progress of each child noted 
on the basis of the new records. 

















FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN A HEALTH PROGRAM 
FOR SCHOOLS 


E. BLANCHE STERLING 
United States Public Health Service 

There is at least one subdivision of the federal government 
that can never be accused of trying to take over the affairs of the 
states. The Child Hygiene Section of the United States Public 
Health Service never goes to a party without being invited, and 
after the party is over it goes back home. Its relation to states 
and institutions, to boards of health and boards of education, is 
in no sense paternal; it acts rather as the big brother putting his 
shoulder to the wheel when necessary, or giving a lift where it 
will help most. 

During the past fiscal year the Child Hygiene Section operated 
in ten states and the District of Columbia. Its work consisted of 
investigation of health conditions and of assistance in the organi- 
zation of child-hygiene divisions in state departments of health; 
a study of dependency, delinquency, and mental defect; studies in 
feeding and nutrition; mental and physical examination of chil- 
dren brought before a juvenile court; medical inspection of schools; 
and studies in oral hygiene. A large part of this work was done in 
the schools. 

In all of the lines of public-health work there is none with 
larger promise than that carried on in the schools. Health educa- 
tion of children is fundamental in any scheme for advancing the 
health of a nation. Unless people are taught to take care of their 
own health and to do their part in caring for the health of their 
neighbors, no generation can be expected to be healthier than the 
one before it. Men are not born with the knowledge that the 
Anopheles mosquito is responsible for the spread of malaria, that a 
too strenuous life may end prematurely with a degenerated heart, 
kidneys, or arteries, or that good teeth make for efficiency. And 
it is a rather hopeless task teaching these things to adults. A man 
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may flick the flies from his horse for sixty years and then be told 
that these insects may carry typhoid fever. He will still look upon 
them as “‘pesky critters” that annoy his stock, and will more than 
likely consider screens for the kitchen an unnecessary luxury. A 
health conscience, as well as a health consciousness, must be created, 
and educators know better than any other class of people that 
during childhood is the best time to accomplish this. 

Compulsory education laws tend to bring all the children of 
designated age groups into the schoolhouses, so that here is the one 
time and place where the next generation may be reached. Such 
an opportunity to lay a firm foundation of personal and national 
health should not be neglected. Can anyone doubt that Johnny 
Jones’s efficiency, either as a captain of industry or as president of 
the republic, will be multiplied many times by building a sound 
foundation of health for his future attainments in business or 
statecraft? It should be clearly understood, moreover, that no 
state has a moral right to pass compulsory-education laws without 
at the same time providing for adequate health supervision. In 
this respect the state owes a clearly defined duty to the child, the 
parent, and the taxpayer. It is morally wrong to force a child to 
go to a school where unhygienic conditions of his environment or 
the inadequacy of his instruction may aggravate any physical or 
mental defect. It is unfair to parents to lead them to think that 
their children are being prepared adequately to weather the storm 
and stress of the high seas of life when many of them are physically 
fit only for the shallows of the smoothest pond. It is likely to 
bring down upon the administrative authority the wrath of the in- 
dignant taxpayer when he finds that he has to pay the cost of 
carrying a child two or three years in the same grade, when an ade- 
quate health program might have discovered and led to the cor- 
rection of the defect which is causing his retardation. 

The question of the administrative authority under which the 
health supervision of schoo] children should be placed is one upon 


which there may justly be more than one opinion. In some 
quarters the department of education is considered the proper 
administrative authority; in others, it is felt that the department 
of health should be charged with the administration of this work. 
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It is the duty and function of a department of health to look after 
the health of the whole community, and school children are certainly 
a part of the community. In the majority of communities the 
board of health has mandatory powers with regard to the abate- 
ment of nuisances and the control of communicable diseases. For 
example, only the board of health could compel a recalcitrant school 
board (if there be any such) to correct a condition in school building 
or grounds dangerous to the health of the pupils. It is mani- 
festly impossible to separate the health problems of approximately 
20 per cent of the population from the population as a whole. 

However, it must be remembered that no work in the schools 
can be done efficiently if there is no responsibility devolving upon 
the constituted school authorities. This is simply a fundamental 
principle of good administration. The teacher is the pivot on which 
the success of the work is hinged, and she cannot serve two masters. 
In view of these facts, it would seem that the best results of health 
work in the schools can be obtained only under the joint administra- 
tive authority of the educational and health departments. 

The two great outstanding needs of the present day in the matter 
of health work in the schools are, first, a co-ordination of the work 
of the departments of health and education and, second, the better 
training of teachers in personal and community health. Under 
present economic conditions, both are essential if the products 
of the schools are to be healthy citizens with an ingrained health 
consciousness that will not only make for the healthful living of 
the individual, but will also consider the general promotion of the 
public health as part of the duties of good citizenship. 

Any division of health organized in a department of education 
without the combined educational and public-health points of 
view will fall short in some respect. It is particularly true that 
in this era of readjustment no department touching closely the 
national life can afford to function with a narrow-gauge organiza- 
tion. A specialist in one particular line of school-health work— 
be it medical inspection, health education, sanitation, physical 
training, the control of communicable diseases, schoolhouse con- 
struction, nutrition classes, school nursing, clinics, or mental 
retardation—is not properly equipped to organize and set in motion 
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the machinery of a modern health division in a school system. 
The broad scope of the work must be visualized in the beginning 
if the result is to be symmetrical. 

The necessity for such an organization of a school-health pro- 
gram can scarcely be questioned either by school men or health 
officials. Practically the only problem to be solved is the finding 
of suitable organizers. Trained personnel with experience in both 
educational and public-health work are scarce. It is admitted 
that the supply is far short of the demand which would be created 
by the adoption of such a program by even a small percentage of 
the school systems of the country. If any school system wished 
to inaugurate or reorganize work along these lines, there would 
seem to be no valid reason why the federal government, if requested, 
should not investigate this phase of child hygiene in the given 
locality and assist the state in organizing the work on the basis 
best suited to the promotion of the health in that community. A 
carefully directed mobilization of all the resources of a state and 
recommendations as to the inclusion of desirable features not 
already existent would go far toward giving school children the 
health protection they require. No right of the public is more to 
be respected than its right to the promotion and protection of its 
health. On the other hand, few assets of the state are of more 
value than the health of its people, and when approximately 20 
per cent of the population is involved it is no small matter. In 
cases such as these it would seem that the federal government should 
not permit the public health to suffer if its aid is requested by the 
local community or institution with the indorsement of the educa- 
tional and health authorities of the state. 

However, no matter how wisely and well a school-health pro- 
gram is planned, its success will depend largely upon the indi- 
vidual teacher. Every school superintendent knows the difficulty 
of carrying through any movement without the intelligent co- 
operation of his teaching body. How much real progress was 
made in state departments of education during the war when the 
teachers left the schools in droves and untrained recruits took their 
places? ‘The earnest, enthusiastic efforts of a well-trained teacher, 
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properly directed, are among the most important forces making 
for national health. 

The medical inspector and school nurse can spend comparatively 
little time in any one class or with any one group of children; and 
in some localities these are unknown. Where such service exists 
the co-operation of an intelligent, well-trained teacher greatly 
augments the value of the work. Without such co-operation the 
difficulties are multiplied. Neither the doctor nor the nurse has 
such an opportunity as the teacher to observe defects and habits 
that militate against the child’s well-being. Careless, unsanitary 
habits, not always in evidence when ‘‘company” is present, crop 
out in the daily routine. Bits of information concerning the child’s 
life outside of school inevitably reach the teacher. All of these 
form the basis of effective health work. 

Many teachers now in the schools who are willing and anx- 
ious to help build up a vigorous, healthy people are unfit for 
the task because of their lack of training. They are struggling 
toward an ideal they have never fully visualized. This lack of 
training has naturally resulted in a lack of interest in health work 
among a large number of the teachers. They cannot be expected 
to take much interest in a subject of which they know little. 

According to statistics published by the United States Bureau 
of Education in 1920, “‘58 per cent of the teachers of the United 
States are trying to teach their pupils to care for their health.” 
This leaves a very large proportion of the pupils of the country 
without such instruction; and among the 58 per cent of teachers 
who are attempting this work, it can be safely stated that a large 
proportion are not adequately trained. The modern conception 
of hygiene is a comparatively recent development, and relatively 
few educational systems properly train their teachers in this respect. 
The lawmakers are waking up to the fact that something is wrong 
with the health situation in the schools, and five states have adopted 
laws requiring that teachers and pupils be given instruction leading 
to the prevention of communicable diseases. The character of 
such instruction should be most carefully considered. The state 
medical societies of thirty-two states have indicated their purpose to 
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appoint committees on health in the public schools to co-operate 
with the state teachers’ associations. Some state educational sys- 
tems have adopted admirable health programs. 

All along the line there is a growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s place in this work and that it is just as impor- 
tant that she be trained in matters of health as in methods of 
teaching reading or arithmetic. A child is sent to school not only 
to learn the three R’s, but also to be prepared to make the most of 
his life. The teaching of the ways and means of maintaining health 
might be called vocational training in the broadest sense. The 
mere matter of living is the vocation of all of us for a greater or 
less number of years, and the better trained we are the more of a 
success will we make of it. 

If the public health is to be very materially advanced in the 
reasonably near future, health work among children from six to 
eighteen years of age must be regarded as essential. In this work 
the teacher occupies a strategic position. It logically follows that 
every normal school and college or other insititution in the country 
attempting teacher training should establish courses in modern 
hygiene. There is a far cry between the conception of hygiene of 
today and that of even our fathers’ time. We do not give so 
much time to quibbling about the exact time and temperature of 
our bath, but more to a study of all the means of keeping our 
bodies and minds strong and resistant, to the measures that prevent 
disease, and to the prevention and correction of physical and 
mental defects. 

Again the question arises: Are there enough properly qualified 
teachers to fill this need? ‘There can be no doubt that the answer 
is negative because of the broad nature of the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Those who are experts in only one phase of health work are 
apt to emphasize that phase and minimize other phases of equal 
importance. The schools of hygiene and public health are turn- 
ing out some graduates each year, but the number throughout the 
country is still small. With teachers of sundry and various quali- 
fications evolving their own courses of study in many instances, 
much of this work must be practically valueless. 
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Here is another field in which the federal government might 
come to the aid of the people. It is highly important that instruc- 
tion in health supervision of school children should be standardized. 
No teacher-training institution should be given a Class A rating 
if its courses in health education do not conform to at least a mini- 
mum standard. A year’s work in this subject should have just 
as definite a meaning as a year’s work in mathematics, or psychol- 
ogy, or education. The federal government might very reasonably 
be asked and expected to assist the educational leaders in the 
states in this standardization. Such co-operation would result in 
giving aid where it is badly needed. 

It should be clearly understood that co-operation of this kind 
is in no sense a taking over of the duties and functions of the states. 
It is simply a bridging over of a gap that should cease to exist just 
as soon as training in health work is considered as important and 
becomes as universal as training in English or any other branch 
of the curriculum. There cannot be a very widespread difference 
of opinion as to the relative importance of knowing the simple 
rules of personal and community health and of being able to extract 
the cube root. I was taught how to find the cube root and forgot 
it long since. Looking back on my career since then I cannot see 
that this particular lapse of memory has been any handicap to me. 
But the nation recently found out that many of its citizens were 
handicapped by lack of proper health supervision in childhood. 
The parents, the state, and the nation have every right to demand 
that the children be taught how to keep themselves well and to 
protect the health of the community. It does not pay to educate 
a race of weaklings. The return on the investment is too low. 

















AN ALL-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


W. F. CLARKE 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 


For seven years the State Normal School at Minot, North 
Dakota, has maintained an elementary school in connection with 
its summer session so as to provide facilities for cadet teaching 
just as during the regular term. 

In the beginning, the idea of a summer school for children was 
new to the community, and the authorities thought that special 
inducements would have to be offered to attract a sufficient number 
of children to make the effort worth while. It was thought prob 
able that the children would prefer the customary vacation and 
that parents would think freedom for a time from school duties 
desirable for their children, especially during the hot days of 
summer. 

There was also the problem of the curriculum. The school 
promoted annually. If the regular curriculum should be employed 
for the six weeks of the summer school, what part of it should be 
taught? And what could be done with those children who did 
this work in the summer? How should they be classified when 
they returned to school in September ? 

With these considerations in mind, it was decided to limit the 
school day to the morning hours and to conduct the school chiefly 
for the benefit of laggards. Arrangements were made, however, 
to provide classes for pupils who were up in their work and who 
yet wanted to attend the school, promising such pupils that their 
work during the summer session would advance them toward 
graduation. As a further inducement, the tuition fee usually 
charged pupils from outside the district was remitted. 

The response of the community to the new venture was very 
gratifying. More pupils presented themselves than the school 
could accommodate. Those enrolled were assigned to classes 
according to their needs. Laggards were numerous, but there 
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was also a surprising number of the regular pupils of the school. 
The school went forward through the six weeks in a manner quite 
satisfactory to all concerned. The percentage of attendance 
compared favorably with that of the regular session. While the 
amount of tardiness was considerable, this was apparently due to 
the fact that the school day began an hour earlier than usual. The 
large number of laggards among the pupils, many of whom were 
laggards because they had small interest in school work and habitu- 
ally avoided it as much as possible, naturally resulted in a some- 
what higher percentage of elimination than during the regular 
term. 

The experiment was repeated the next three summers with 
even more satisfactory results. ‘The number of laggards gradually 
decreased, and the number of regular pupils attending summer 
school increased. The curriculum underwent a change, the 
emphasis shifting from work for laggards to work for pupils who 
were up in their work and eager to advance. The school had 
been able to keep its promise to advance such pupils toward 
graduation. 

The fifth summer presented a new situation. The influenza 
epidemic had made it necessary to complete the regular year by 
running on through the summer into August. For this reason it 
was decided to retain the regular school day, beginning at nine 
o’clock in the morning and continuing until the usual closing hour 
in the afternoon. The pupils of the school were the regular pupils, 
and the work was that usually given in the spring term. The work 
went along satisfactorily, though there was some annoyance from 
heat in the afternoons during a part of July. On the whole, the 
attendance was good and the progress of the pupils as satisfactory 
as at other times. 

The following summer presented another new situation. The 
Normal School had adopted the all-year program and divided its 
work into four terms. Encouraged by the successful outcome of 
the previous summer term, the training school adopted the same 
plan and has been in session continuously for two years. 

The work is now planned for eight years of nine months each. 
The course for each year is divided into three parts, designated 
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C, B, and A, each part being three months in advance of the preced- 
ing. Regular promotions, accordingly, take place every three 
months, or at the end of each quarter. Pupils advance at the 
same rate in the summer as at any other time of the year. 

At present, however, the summer quarter is not in every respect 
the equivalent of the others. The school day is limited to the 
morning hours, beginning at eight-thirty and continuing until 
noon. Drawing, manual training, formal instruction in music, and 
physical education are not taught. By stressing the more 
important phases only, the work in the other subjects is covered 
in a satisfactory manner. Considering the usual summer climate 
in this locality, there is reason to believe that the afternoon session 
could be held in the summer quarter without any serious 
consequences to anyone and that much more work could thus be 






































accomplished. 

With the adoption of the regular curriculum has come a larger 
enrolment from the regular members of the school, so that at present 
about 70 per cent of the regular pupils are attending the summer 
session. That means that many children are attending the 
elementary school twelve months in the year 

The motives which prompt the children to attend the summer 
session are varied and illuminating. The commonest among 
these is the possibility of getting ahead in their school work. Some 
wish to regain the standing which they lost by non-promotion or 
hope to become more proficient in subjects which they find difficult. 
Many desire to take advantage of the opportunity to get through 
the elementary school sooner and enter upon the work of the 
high school or normal school. Others come because they like to 
go to school. Some think it better to be in school than to be 
idling their time away. One boy asserts naively, “It keeps me 
out of mischief.”’ 

Many points can be cited in favor of the summer session. 
There is no serious problem of heat and ventilation, for the school 
is virtually an open-air institution at this time. Opportunity for 
free play in the open is much greater than in the winter. The 
regular habits and supervised life of the school counteract any 
evil consequences that might be supposed to result from continu- 
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ous school attendance. The pupils keep in good physical condi- 
tion. There has been no epidemic of disease during the seven 
summer sessions. The children’s associations are better at school 
than when they are running idly about the streets. They keep 
up in their work. There is no necessity for the review and read- 
justment usually required when the pupils return to school in Sep- 
tember. The plan is also economical. Much has been said about 
the wider use of the school plant and the consequent greater 
economical return. The argument applies to the summer session. 
The plant is kept functioning for the good of the community the 
year around. Because no artificial heat is required in summer, 
the plant is operated then with less expense than at any other 
period in the year. 











THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN BELGIUM 
JULIAN PIERCE 
Washington, D.C. 





The solution of the school question in Belgium is the subject 
of a recent comprehensive address by M. Jules Destrée, Belgian 
Minister of Sciences and Arts. 

The Belgian primary schools are administered by the authorities 
of the communes. The central government, however, contributes 
large subsidies to the support of the primary schools and establishes 
certain requirements to which the primary schools must conform. 
The administration of the subsidies, including the national public- 
school inspection service, falls to the Minister of Sciences and Arts. 

For fifty years or more the so-called school war has been waged 
in Belgium over religious courses in the public schools and state 
control of private religious schools. Religious instruction in the 
public schools was established by the law of 1895 and has been in 
operation since that date. Parents who do not wish their children 
to take the religious courses may have them exempted. 

Political control of the public schools has also been a major 
issue for many years in Belgium. In politics the school war is 
reflected in the activities of the Catholic or Clerical party and of the 
Liberal or anti-clerical party. Each of these parties has undertaken 
to use the public schools to impress the minds of the children with 
its politica] principles. 

The present political situation in Belgium gives added interest 
to M. Destrée’s address. 

The Belgium government is of the parliamentary form, the 
cabinet being chosen from the members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The present chamber is composed of seventy-one Catholics, seventy 
Socialists, thirty-four Liberals, and ten non-party members. The 
parliamentary elections occur on November 20. There is a possibil- 
ity that the Socialist party may supersede the Catholic as the largest 
party in the chamber. Should this happen, the Socialist party 
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will take the prime ministership and the general administration of 
the government, including its educational system. Consequently 
M. Destrée’s analysis of the school question and its solution from 
the Socialist viewpoint is of more than passing interest. 

M. Destrée is one of the four Socialist members of the present 
Belgian cabinet, having held the portfolio of Minister of Sciences 
and Arts since the organization of the ‘‘government of democratic 
union” in November, 1918. 

An understanding of the dispute and the importance which the 
disputants attach to it is necessary in the search for the solution of 
the school question. Therefore M. Destrée gives this historical 
summary of the matter: 

During the first revision of the Belgian constitution in 1830 the rulers, 
recruited solely from the taxpaying electors of the bourgeoisie, experienced a 
temporary period of relative harmony. They were all preoccupied in assuring 
the fruits of the Revolution. Moreover, they were united by a community 
of interests. Then divergencies of opinion accentuated themselves and gave 
birth to two organized parties, the Liberal party and the Clerical party. 

The school question was the basic reason for the manifestation of this 


distinction and its persistence. All the other differences were unimportant; - 


the incomprehension of the needs and rights of the people was about equal in 
the two bourgeois parties. 

The Liberals, however, saw the importance of primary education and 
wished to separate it from religious influences. The Clericals, less convinced 
of the benefits of the wide diffusion of instruction, insisted that it should be 
strongly stamped with the impression of the confessional. Since 1842 law has 
followed law, unceasingly renewing the dispute and always exhibiting the 
divergence of opinion. 

Primary education was a communal institution. The Liberals were in 
control of the large cities. Consequently schools multiplied there and always 
sought to bring victory for Liberal ideas in spite of legal obstacles. On the 
other hand, the Catholics, who were reactionary, developed and multiplied the 
schools over which they were the masters. Thus, thanks to constitutional 
liberty, there arose two opposing school systems, the so-called “free” schools 
and the “ official” schools,! with the strange consequence that when the Catholics 
were in power and had control of public instruction they exerted themselves 
to impede and curtail it to the profit of the competing schools. 

This struggle has endured for more than half a century and is not yet over. 
The claims it has made on both parties for zeal, energy, and sacrifice are 

t The primary schools of Belgium under the administration of the local authorities 


and subsidized by the central government are called “official” schools. The private 
Catholic parochial schools are called “free” or ‘Catholic’ or “confessional” schools. 
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incalculable. It has poisoned all our public life. It has engendered, even in 
the villages, lamentable civil discords, suffering, and persecutions of all sorts. 
It has made irreducible enemies out of citizens who otherwise would have 
understood, esteemed, and assisted each other. 

After pointing out that the contest over the school question is 
responsible for the slow progress of the democratic ideas in the 
Catholic party, and that it is the desire to retain control of the 
public schools which maintain the Catholic party in Belgium, 
although that party has disappeared from other European countries, 
M. Destrée declares that a real solution of the problem cannot be 
effected until the school question divests itself of certain illusions 
which have caused the continued quarrels. The first illusion is the 
idea that the public school is neutral, tolerant, and free from 
religious influence. 

Do not forget that public instruction is under the administration of the 
commune. In cities with a Liberal administration it occasionally has neutral 
qualities. It is these occasional instances which its enthusiastic supporters 
have in mind. But let them enlarge the field of their observation; let them 
include the innumerable communes where the administration is Catholic, and 
there they will find different conditions. 

Quite recently my attention was directed to a public school in which an 
altar to Saint Joseph was set up and where they recited prayers for souls in 
purgatory! What more could they do in a Catholic school? I could multiply 
these examples. 

I am convinced that, taken as a whole, public instruction does not possess 
sufficient merit to warrant the feverish solicitude of certain people. The public 
school does not escape the influence of local environment, and certain public 
schools in the Flemish region are more religious than are certain Catholic schools 
in the industrial communes of the Walloon provinces. 


Another illusion is the much praised quality of the public schools. 
While there are some public schools as well as some Catholic schools 
that are excellent, M. Destrée is disposed to believe that ‘‘ taken as 
a whole, the two educational systems are about equivalent— 
equivalent in mediocrity.” 

But the Belgian Minister of Education positively declares that 
both the Catholic and Liberal parties have sought to use the primary 
schools to make voters for their respective political parties. This 
partisan policy, however, is based upon another illusion which 
must be cast aside in the Socialist solution of the school question. 
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Those who control the schools control the nation, is a saying that is often 
repeated. To my mind this is an illusion which close observation of the facts 
will demonstrate as such. I know this belief is widespread. Liberals as well 
as Catholics share in the opinion. But I am convinced that it does not cor- 
respond with reality and that it has been considerably overvalued. 

To attribute to me the thought that primary education is unimportant 
would be to misunderstand me completely. I simply say that it has not the 
decisive importance which is too often accorded to it. Even in the bourgeois 
class we see former students of the Jesuits among the well-known anti-clericals; 
this clearly shows that in their intellectual development other elements than 
the lessons of their professors have intervened. It is still more evident in the 
working class, where school impressions are quickly effaced by the impressions 
of the workshop and the factory and where the life of the adult singularly 
transforms the recollections of the child. 

It was for the most part generations who graduated from the schools of 
the Petits Fréres that made the French Revolution and pushed official impiety 
to its last limits. For the past, this example is sufficiently instructive. 

As for the present, if the school controls the nation, how explain the fact q 
that although nine-tenths of the scholars take the school courses in religious 
F instruction their religious training does not reflect itself in the electoral body, Fi 
for only four-tenths of the electors vote for the Catholic party? To be exact, 
in the Jast general election held in November, 1919, 36.64 per cent of the votes 
were cast for the candidates of the Catholic party. The discrepancy occurs 
because other influences than those of the school come into action in determining 
the views of the electors. 

Born of the desire of the opposing bourgeois parties to assure themselves 





a voting constituency, the school question, therefore, has its origin in an error i 
of judgment as to the political importance of primary education in social life. i 
It is an illusion—a bourgeois illusion. fl 

M. Destrée finds his keynote for Labor’s solution of the school y 
question in the fact that the working people of Belgium take but IP 


little interest in religious instruction in the schools. “It is always 
the bourgeois elements who carry on the propaganda to increase the 
exemptions.” In spite of this propaganda the number of exemp- 
tions reaches but 33,432 out of 960,818 scholars. 


This emphatically demonstrates that the peasants and industrial workers 4 
have other preoccupations than the consideration of religious courses in the 
schools. How right the workers are! How many other questions affect them 
more directly! One thing is certain. The Clerical-Liberal question has too ; d 
long masked the social question; and for the proletariat the latter is much i 
more important than the former. 
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At the same time, the Socialist party must guard against the 
illusions which are at the base of the school war. 


We must resolutely renounce making use of the schools for political 
purposes. 

Both Liberals and Clericals have undertaken to use the primary schools 
to make Liberals and Clericals. We, on the other hand, undertake to make 
Socialists; but not by means of the primary school. An educational institution 
should have an educational and not a political object, either open or dis- 
simulated. We shall endeavor to use the public school to make well-informed 
citizens, equipped for the struggles of life. It is these citizens who will later, 
and outside of the schools, charge themselves with the function of showing 
the voters the political party which they should support. 

Here is what the working people expect of the schoo]: instruction, educa- 
tion, preparation for life. This and nothing more. 


Some say the child belongs to the parents; others affirm that 
he belongs to the state. These views are equally false. 


The child cannot be the property of anyone. He is a being with respect 
to whom both the parents and the state have rights; but above all, and because 
of the child’s weakness, they have duties. It is in the order of nature that the 
parents fulfill these duties. It may happen, however, that, unconsciously or 
through inability, the parents neglect to perform their duties. Then the care 
of the state intervenes. Among its necessary attributes the state includes 
protection for the weak as well as the development of productive energies. 
Tt cannot abandon to parents the right to determine whether their children ° 
shall be instructed; social interest rises above individual caprice. Primary 
instruction must therefore be made legally obligatory. This was done in 
Belgium by the law of May 18, 1914, and the principle is no longer opposed. 

Rights of the state, the obligation for instruction on the one side, but 
liberty of instruction, free choice of the school by the parents on the other side 
—this is the conciliation which has inspired the legislator. It seems to me 
that this policy should be approved. 


Suppression of the private religious schools, advocated by certain 
ultra anti-clericals, should have no place in Belgium’s public policy. 
Above all, such a policy is foreign to the underlying principles of 
the Socialist party of Belgium and consequently cannot figure in 
the Socialist solution of the school question. 

I have never been one of those who exaggerate the rights of the state to the 
point of monopoly. That is a sectarian pretension which leads to insupport- 
able tyrannies. It has never had more than a few supporters in Belgium, a 
country attached by its Constitution as well as its traditions to freedom of 
thought and liberty of education. 
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There are Socialists who sometimes have a tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of power. Desirous of hastening the progress of the ideas which 
are dear to them, they believe in the possibility of accomplishing it by compul- 
sion—a dangerous course, which quickly ends in tyranny. Human happiness 
is not brought about against the will of mankind. In certain cases the law 
should impose restraint; it becomes inefficacious as soon as it passes beyond 
what the nation is capable of accepting. As for me, I cannot separate socialism 
from liberty. Especially in the domains which touch conscience and thought, 
liberty should be scrupulously respected. 

If it is proper, therefore, to consider education as a public service, thé same 
as justice, the army, the police, and the railroads are public services, it is also 
proper not to demand the authority of the state except within the limits 
compatible with liberty of opinion. 


Moreover, suppression of the “‘free”’ schools is unthinkable from 
the point of view of the children themselves. Compulsory educa- 
tion implies enough schools to accommodate all the scholars. Asa 
matter of fact, the number of schools is scarcely sufficient now, 
even when the confessional schools are included. 


If there were enough intolerants to desire the suppression of the Catholic 
schools with enough power to realize their desire, they would thereby make 
the application of the compulsory school attendance law impracticable and 
throw thousands of children into the streets and its hazards; moreover, the 
children would be mostly poor children. A Socialist, free thinker though he 
may be, cannot consent to such an enormity. He must therefore tolerate the 
confessional school. 

I go still further. To my mind “tolerate” isanimproperterm. ‘“Accept’’ 
is the word to use. Accept the confessional school without preconceived 
hostility. Accept it as a fact which it is vain to wish does not exist. Accept it 
as worthy of respect since its existence and prosperity result from the desires 
of thousands of compatriots. Accept it as useful, because it supplements the 
numerical insufficiency of public education. 

We Socialists have other things to do than to take up the traditions and 
rancors of the Liberal party. On the question of private religious schools we 
should declare that we shall neither persecute nor annoy them. Why not hope 
that by this attitude we shall inspire as a consequence a less hostile attitude and 
that one day, instead of being the malignant competitor of public school educa- 
tion, the parochial schools will become the cordial collaborator ? 

If we become permeated with these hopes we begin to perceive the solution 
sought, the bridge across the abyss. Education, regardless of whether it is 
parochial or public, must be made a great national enterprise. This nationali- 
zation can be brought about without any serious attack on either the autonomy 
of the communes or the desires of the leaders of parochial education with respect 
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But it should increase the rights of 





to the religious character of their schools. 
the state. 

In 1919 the Belgian Parliament enacted a law giving the same 
subsidies to private religious schools as to public schools, provided 
the former conformed with the minimum standards laid down by 
the state for the latter. The bill was supported by M. Destrée 
and most of the other Socialist members. Their action caused con- 
siderable criticism, it being charged, among other things, that M. 
Destrée had made concessions to the Catholics. In reply to this 
criticism M. Destrée insists that his general conception of equal 
subsidies for the private religious schools is the same conception 
that the Socialist councilors instinctively affirmed before the war 
when the establishment of school canteens was under consideration. 
In certain municipal councils the Liberals undertook to limit the 
advantages of the canteens to the public scholars. The Socialist 
councilors took a more generous position and insisted that the 
lunches should be given to the school children regardless of the 
religious beliefs of their parents. ‘‘Today we are doing for the 
sustenance of the brain what we formerly did for the sustenance 
of the body.” 

M. Destrée has always been classed as an anti-clerical. Has 
he given up his anti-clerical views? He has never been an ultra 
anti-clerical. He is still a conservative anti-clerical. 

Understand me thoroughly. I am not abandoning anti-clericalism. I am 
simply abandoning its illiberal and sectarian aspects which, moreover, I have 
never supported. But I remain detached from every creed whatsoever, and 
am firmly determined to defend the liberty of the people without religious 
belief against the encroachments, always to be feared, of the religionists. In 
short, I propose to substitute for negative tactics, which are likely to create 
opposition, an actual constructive doctrine which is necessary for a government. 

“What! Are you going to give public money to priests and nuns?” 
I am asked. 

I reply, “Why not? I subsidize them not because they are priests and 
nuns but because they perform to my satisfaction a work specified by law and 
recognized as beneficial. That is sufficient; and, unless it is desired to give an 
exhibition of a deplorable Jacobinistic spirit, that is as much as can reasonably 
be demanded.” 

Other criiics say that these people whom I endow with public funds are 
our enemies and that they will use against us the money with which you 
subsidize them. 
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I reply, “Set yourself at ease with respect to that. I do not consent to a 
a subsidy except on condition that it is accompanied by control. Naturally the ig 
one does not take place without the other. From the time that private parochial ii 
education accepts money from the state it is not free from state control; it is 
subject to the elementary rule of probity that he who receives money for a 
definite purpose is not free to expend that money for anything he sees fit. 
He is required to show that the money has been expended for the prescribed 
purposes. From that point there may be differences of a legitimate character 
between the public and the parochial schools, since they are the result of liberty 
of education and are desired by the children’s parents; but for the rest, both 
of them should conform to the law which assists them equally—both of them are 
educational institutions subsidized by the state and are to a certain extent q 
public.” | 
If the future should show that my attempt to realize school peace is vain 

through the fault of those who oppose it, if the parochial schools wish to remain 

parochial schools simply for the purpose of securing subsidies, but should , 
refuse state control, then it would be necessary to return to the principles of 
rigorous secular public education, apply those principles more energetically 
than did the Liberals, and leave the Catholics merely the liberty to have 
their own schools at their own expense, risks, and perils, : 


Does the Socialist solution of the school question in Belgium 
offer the only hope for school peace? M. Destrée believes it does. 
Under the school laws of 1919 and 1920 the discretionary power of 
persecution and favoritism by the Minister of Education is con- 
siderably enlarged. ‘‘The anti-clericals will never consent to have 
this power given to a Catholic. On the other hand, and for similar 
reasons, a Liberal will be suspected by the Clericals, and even 
though he desired school peace he would also fall quickly under the 
suspicion of his friends.’”’ There remains but the solution offered 
by M. Destrée as the spokesman of the Socialist party: ‘ 





In school matters a Socialist minister should develop and attempt to realize 
a solution different from the solutions brought forward by the old parties. 
Other ministers than I have undertaken to solve the school question; Georges 
Lorand and Leon Furnemont among others. But the time had not come. 

Has the time come now? Has the catastrophe of the war with all its 
misfortunes brought us this benefit ? 

I cannot tell. So many dangerous germs are still fermenting, so many # 
incomprehensions and so much ill will still occasionally appear that I sometimes 
doubt it. 

But the time will come. And those who succeed me will achieve the work 
of national peace which the first Socialist Minister of Sciences and Arts outlined. 











READING MATERIAL FOR PUPILS OF THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH GRADES 


MARY L. PERHAM 
State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 


It is coming to be commonly understood that the power to read 
silently with accuracy and speed is one of the most essential factors 
in the equipment of the child for his school work and a most impor- 
tant asset throughout his after-school life. In recognition of this 
fact, new phases of school work are being developed, and many 
school and class projects are being worked out in connection with 
silent reading. Naturally, one of the first problems to be con- 
sidered is the selection of material to be used. While the teacher 
must necessarily, as a first step, present selections of her own, 
chosen for the range of the subject-matter and for real worth, the 
final test of the value of a book for children and its claim to a place 
in the classroom library rest with the pupils themselves. 

With this thought in mind, pupils and teacher may profitably 
spend a period occasionally in the discussion of books read silently 
by individual members of the class. If this discussion is so con- 
ducted that pupils are led to relate a few of the interesting or 
amusing incidents in the stories they have enjoyed most, it proves 
one of the best means of stimulating a desire on the part of others 
to read the same stories. The majority of children appear to seek 
the stories recommended by members of their own group rather 
more eagerly than those recommended by older persons. For 
the teacher, such a period should be the best opportunity to dis- 
cover the children’s tastes and interests, and should be of value to 
her in becoming more intelligent in making selections for the school 
library, and more efficient in guiding the children in the use of the 
library. 

For these oral discussions there may occasionally be substituted 
a very simple form of written report. A few examples of such 
reports written by fifth-grade pupils will indicate the variety of 
interests of a representative elementary-school group. 
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Pinocchio is the best book I have read this year. He was a very funny 
little chap. The best part was when he went through the woods to search 
for the Field of Wonder that the fox and the cat told him about. W' le he 
was walking through the woods he met two assassins, and while he was running 
away from them he came to a brook. He took a leap across the brook and 
landed safely. When the assassins came to take a leap they fell into the brook. 


I liked The Boy’s Book of New Inventions because it tells all about aero- 
planes, lightning, electric lights, motion pictures, and the new things used in 
the war. The author is Harry E. Maule. I liked the motion-picture part 
best because I’ve always wanted to know about them. 


Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley by McMurry is a good story. The best 
story in it is about Daniel Boone. I liked him because he did clever things. 
He was brave, too. He built a fort called Boonesboro. In Boy and Girl 
Heroes, I liked Noal Duval because he was brave to escape from the Indians. 
No matter if he was lame, he could do something just the same. 


I want to tell you that the best book I have read is The Wonder Clock. 
I like it because it is a fairy story and tells about the olden times. I wish 
I could have another story almost like that one. 


An interesting reading project grew out of a discussion in which 
a fifth-grade boy said that he had enjoyed reading Stories of Brave 
Dogs by M. H. Carter. Several others expressed the same opinion 
concerning the book, and finally someone remarked that he wished 
there was another book of similar stories. The teacher inquired 
if there was any way of securing such a book, and immediately it 
was suggested that perhaps they could make a book of dog stories 
for themselves, as it had already been noted that the book under 
discussion was a collection of stories which had appeared from time 
to time in St. Nicholas. 

Having decided upon this plan, the class considered the question 
of possible sources of material. Anything interesting concerning 
dogs was to be included. It was remembered that there were back 
numbers of St. Nicholas and Youth’s Companion in the building, 
and groups of children were chosen by the class to examine these 
and select all material concerning dogs. Everyone agreed that 
illustrations make a book more enjoyable; this necessitated the 
collection of pictures as well as stories. Individual contributions 
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of both were made from the Red Cross Magazine, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Little Folks, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Country 
Life. As fast as stories and articles were collected, they were 
assigned to members of the class to be prepared for reading to the 
others. After the reading the class discussed the merits of the 
selections. Some were unanimously agreed upon as interesting 
and acceptable in every way; others were discarded for various 
reasons. Frequently the story was rejected because it was not 
told in an interesting way; occasionally the vocabulary was said 
to be so difficult that it was impossible to understand the content; 
oftentimes the criticism was that there was not enough about dogs 
in the article to warrant using it in such a book. 

The pupils’ own estimate of the value of their work was quite 
evident when its permanent form came up for discussion. One 
child’s suggestion that it be like a loose-leaf notebook fastened 
with rings was firmly rejected, and there was a plea for a binding 
and cover like a real book. ‘The art instructor was sent for and 
asked to assist in a real bookbinding project with its many difficult 
problems—determining the kinds of material to be used, the size 
of each part, and the color and design of the cover; planning the 
title-page; and the actual printing and binding. 

The result of their efforts seemed so much worth while to those 
who participated in the project that they voted to add their volume 
to the permanent classroom library for the use of future classes. 

The following lists of books are the result of an attempt during 
the past two years to discover the worth-while books that children 
of the fourth and fifth grades actually enjoy reading. Each list 
provides for the differences in taste and age found in the average 
group of forty or fifty children of the grades for which they are 
indicated. Only those books which children themselves have 
expressed pleasure in reading are included. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PUPILS OF GRADE IV 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll. Macmillan Co. 

American History for Little Folks, Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K, Ball. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Around the World with Children, Frank G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 
The Belgian Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Betty in Canada, Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Birch-Tree Fairy Book, Clifton Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Bird Book for Children, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

Book of Nature Myths, Florence Holbrook. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Boy and Girl Heroes, Florence V. Farmer. Macmillan Co. 

Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said, Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. 

Burgess Animal Book, Thornton Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

Captured Santa Claus, Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Celtic Fairy Tales, J. Jacobs (editor). G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Children’s Book of Thanksgiving Stories, Asa Don Dickinson (editor). 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Christmas Angel, Katherine Pyle. Little, Brown & Co. 

Christmas Every Day, W. D. Howells. Harper & Bros. 

Christmas in Legend and Story, Elva S. Smith and Alice I. Hazeltine. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Classic Myths, Mary Catherine Judd. Rand McNally & Co. 

Coming of the White Men, Mary H. Wade. W. A. Wilde. 

Counterpane Fairy, Katherine Pyle. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Days and Deeds a Hundred Years Ago, Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace 
Fickett. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Donald in Scotland, Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Donkey John of the Toy Valley, Margaret W. Moseley. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 

Dutch Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, G. Thorne-Thomsen. Row, Peter- 
son Co. 

Elm Tree Fairy Book, Clifton Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. 

English Fairy Tales, J. Jacobs (editor). G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Everyday Life in the Colonies, Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Fables from Afar, Catherine T. Bryce. Newson & Co. 

Fairy Tales of Eastern Europe, Jeremiah Curtin. McBride & Co. 

Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know, Hamilton Mabie. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Farm Book, E. Boyd Smith. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Fifty Famous People, James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

Firebrands, F. E. Martin and G. M. Davis. Little, Brown & Co. 

Firelight Fairy Book, Henry Beson. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Folk-Lore from Foreign Lands, Catherine T. Bryce. Newson & Co. 

Four Wonders, Elnora E. Shillig. Rand McNally & Co. 

Garden behind the Moon, Howard Pyle. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Gerda in Sweden, Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
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Glimpses of the World, Larkin Dunton. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Hans, the Eskimo, Christiana Scandlin. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Hassan in Egypt, Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Hide and Seek in Forest Land, Robert W. Chambers. D. Appleton & Co. 

In Eastern Wonderlands, Charlotte C. Gibson. Little, Brown & Co. 

In the Green Forest, Katherine Pyle. Little, Brown & Co. 

In Those Days, Ella B. Hallock. Macmillan Co. 

Irish Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Japanese Fairy Tales, Teresa P. Williston. Rand McNally & Co. 

Japanese Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Joseph in Spain, Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Just So Stories, Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Land of Song, Book I,K. H. Shute and L. Dunton. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Legends of the Red Children, Mara L. Pratt. American Book Co. 

Little Folk Lyrics, Frank Dempster Sherman. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Little Girl of Long Ago, E.O. White. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Little Lame Prince, Mrs. D. M. Craik. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Little Mitchell, Margaret W. Morley. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Little Star Gazers, Julia A. Schwartz. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Little White Fox, Roy J. Snell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Lonesomest Doll, Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Magic Casements, Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Marta in Holland, Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Mary of Plymouth, James Otis. American Book Co. 

Men of Old Greece, Jennie Hall. Little, Brown & Co. 

Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Mother West Wind’s “Why” Stories, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Myths of the Red Children, Gilbert W. Wilson. Ginn & Co. 

Nancy in the Woods, Marion Bryce. John Lane Co. 

Oak Tree Fairy Book, Clifton Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Old Crow Stories, K. B. Judson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Old Stories of the East, James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

Our Australian Cousin, Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. Page Co. 

Our Norwegian Cousin, Mary H. Wade. Page Co. 

Paz and Peblo, A. F. Mitchell. World Book Co. 

Peter Pan, Frederick Orville Perkins (editor). Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Pig Brother, Laura E. Richards. Little, Brown & Co. 
Play Day Stories, Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Posy Ring, Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Primary History, William H. Mace. Rand McNally & Co. 

Sand Man, His Farm Stories, William J. Hopkins. Page Co. 

Sand Man, His Sea Stories, William J. Hopkins. Page Co. 

Scotch Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifilin Co. 

Seven Little Sisters, Jane Andrews. Ginn & Co. 

Seven Peas in the Pod, Margery Bailey. Little, Brown & Co. 

Snow Baby, Mrs. J. D. Peary. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Songs of Tree-Top and Meadow, McMurray and Cook. Public School 


Publishing Co. 


Star Jewels, Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Stories of American Discoverers for Little Americans, Rose Lucia. American 


Book Co. 


Stories of Norse Heroes, E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. T. Y. Crowell Co. 
Stories of the Pilgrims for Children, Roland G. Usher. Macmillan Co. 
Sunshine Lands of Europe, Lenore Mulets. World Book Co. 

Tales of the Red Children, A. F. Brown and J. M. Bell. D. Appleton & Co. 
Through the Looking Glass, Lewis Carroll. Macmillan Co. 

Twilight Land, Howard Pyle. Harper & Bros. 

Umé San in Japan, Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Little, 


Brown & Co. 


Viking Tales, Jennie Hall. Rand McNally & Co. 

Wigwam Evenings, C. A. and E. G. Eastman. Little, Brown & Co. 
Wonder Oak, Bertha Currier Porter. Eaton and Mains. 

Wonders of the Jungle, Books I and II, Prince Ghosh. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils, Selma Lagerléf. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PUPILS OF GRADE V 


Adrift on an Ice-Pan, W. T. Grenfell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy, Padraic Colum. Macmillan 


Africa, Frank G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 

American Hero Stories, Eva March Tappan. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
American History, Edward Eggleston. American Book Co. 

American Leaders, Book I, Walter Lefferts. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
American Leaders, Book IIT, Walter Lefferts. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
American Leaders and Heroes, Wilbur F. Gordy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Arabian Nights, F. J. Olcott. Henry Holt & Co. 

Arabian Nights, Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Doubleday, Page 


& Co. 


Arkansaw Bear, Albert Bigelow Paine. Henry Artemus Co. 
Asia, Frank G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 

Beautiful Joe, Marshall Saunders. Griffith & Rowland. 

Bird Book for Children, T. W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Black Beauty, Anna Sewell. G. W. Jacobs & Co. 

Blue Fairy Book, Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Boy Captive in Canada, Mary P. W. Smith. Little, Brown & Co. 

Boys and Girls of Many Lands, Inez McFee. T. Y. Crowell Co. 

Burgess Animal Book, Thornton Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

Captains Courageous, Rudyard Kipling. Century Co. 

Carrots, Mary L. S. Molesworth. Macmillan Co. 

Child’s Book of American Biography, Mary S. Stimpson. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Child Life, J. G. Whittier. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Children’s Bluebird, Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck (edited by Frederick O. 
Perkins). Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Children’s Book of Patriotic Stories, H. W. and A. D. Dickinson. Double- 
day, Page & Co. * 

Children in History (Early Times), Mary S. Hancock. Little, Brown & Co. 

Child’s Harvest of Verse, Mary W. Tileston. Little, Brown & Co. 

Christmas Tree Land, Mary L. S. Molesworth. Macmillan Co. 

The City That Never Was Reached, Jay T. Stocking. Pilgrim Press. 

Continents and Their People (Africa), J. F. and A. H. Chamberlain. Mac- 
millan Co. 

Continents and Their People (Europe), J. F.and A. H. Chamberlain. Mac- 
millan Co. 

Continents and Their People (North America), J. F. and A. H. Chamberlain. 
Macmillan Co. 

Continents and Their People (South America), J. F. and A. H. Chamberlain. 
Macmillan Co. 

Cruise of the Cachalot, F. T. Bullen. Grosset & Dunlap. 

Cuckoo Clock, Mary L. S. Molesworth. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Days and Deeds a Hundred Years Ago, Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace 
Fickett. D.C. Heath & Co. 

A Dog of Flanders, Louise de la Ramée (Ouida). J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Europe, Frank G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 

Everyday Life in the Colonies, Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Fairy Tales of the Far North, P. C. Asbjornsen. A. L. Burt Co. 

Famous Men of Modern Times, John H. Haaren and A. B. Poland. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Fanciful Tales, F. R. Stockton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Favorite Greek Myths, Lillian S. Hyde. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Firebrands, F. E. Martin and G. M. Davis. Little, Brown & Co 

Fir-Tree Fairy Book, Clifton Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Founders of Our Country, Fanny E. Coe. American Book Co. 

French Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Fresh Posies, Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Five Little Peppers, Margaret Sidney. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Gabriel and the Hour Book, Evaleen Stein. Page Co. 

Green Fairy Book, Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Guld, the Cavern King, Mary L. B. Branch. Sherman, French & Co. 

Heimatlos, Johanna Spyri. Ginn & Co. 

Hero Tales of the Far North, Jacob Riis. Macmillan Co. 

Heroes of Iceland, Allen French. ‘Little, Brown & Co. 

Heroes of Today, Mary R. Parkman. Century Co. 

Heroic Deeds of American Sailors, A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

How the World Is Clothed, F. G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 

How the World Is Fed, F. G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 

How the World Is Housed, F. G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 

I Aman American, S. C. Bryant. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In Those Days, Ella B. Hallock. Macmillan Co. 

Indian Legends Retold, Elaine Goodale Eastman. Little, Brown & Co. 

Jack, the Fire Dog, Lily F. Wesselhoeft, Little, Brown & Co. 

Jolly Good Times on a Farm, Mary P. W. Smith. Little, Brown & Co. 

Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack, Mary P. W. Smith. Little, Brown & Co. 

Jungle Book, Rudyard Kipling. Century Co. 

Laddie, the House Dog, Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Little, Brown & Co. 

Land of Song, Book II, Katherine Larkin, K. H. Shute and L. Dunton. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Leaders to Liberty, Mary H. Wade. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Life Savers, J. O. Kaler. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Lisbeth Longfrock, Hans Aanrud. Ginn & Co. 

Little Book of the Flag, Eva March Tappan. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Little Boy Lost, W. H. Hudson. Alfred Knopf. 

Little Folk Lyrics, Frank Dempster Sherman. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, Frances Hodgson Burnett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Little Maid of Bunker Hill, Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing Co. 

Little Maid of Massachusetts Colony, Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Little Maid of Narragansett Bay, Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing Co. 
Little Maid of Old Philadelphia, Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing Co. 
Little Maid of Provincetown, Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing Co. 
Little Princess, F. H. Burnett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Little Red Doe, C. J. Hawkins. Little, Brown & Co. 

Magic Forest, Stewart Edward White. Macmillan Co. 

Makers of the Nation, Fanny E, Coe. American Book Co. 
Mexican Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Moni, the Goat Boy, Johanna Spyri. Ginn & Co. 

Moufflon, Louise de la Ramée (Ouida). J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
North America, Frank G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 
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Old Greek Stories, J. Preston Peabody. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Old Northwest, James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

Our Brazilian Cousin, Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. Page Co. 

Our Mexican Cousin, Edward C. Butler. Page Co. 

Pinocchio under the Sea, John W. Davis (editor). Macmillan Co. 

Pioneers of America, A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. Little, Brown & Co. 

Pioneer Life, Florence Bass. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley, Charles A. McMurry. Macmillan Co. 

Poems Every Child Should Know, Mary E. Burt. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Posy Ring, Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin, J. W. Schultz. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Robin Hood, His Book, Eva March Tappan. Little, Brown & Co. 

Sinopah, the Indian Boy, James Willard Schultz. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Smoky Day's Wigwam Evenings, C. A. and E. G. Eastman. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Songs of Sixpence, Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Songs of Tree-To p and Meadow, McMurray and Cook. Public School Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Stars and Their Stories , Alice M. Griffith. Henry Holt & Co. 

Stories of Brave Dogs, M. H. Carter. Century Co. 

Stories of Old Deerfield, Mary P. W. Smith. Little, Brown & Co. 

Stories of Patriotism, Norma Helen Deming and Katherine Isabel Bemis. 
‘Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Story of American History, Albert F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. Ginn & Co. 

Story of Dr. Doolittle, Hugh Lofting. A. F. Stokes Co. 

Story of Rolf, Allen French. Little, Brown & Co. 

Story Telling Poems, F. J. Olcott. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Story of a Thousand Year Pine, Enos A. Mills. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Top of the Continent, Thomas Sterling Yard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

True Story of Benjamin Franklin, E. S. Brooks. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 

True Story of Lincoln, E. S. Brooks. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Twin Travelers in South America, Mary Wade. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Two American Boys in Hawaii, G. Waldo Browne. Dana Estes Co. 

Two Little Confederates, Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Wild Animals I Have Known, Ernest Seton-Thompson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Wilderness Babies, Julia Schwartz. Little, Brown & Co. 

Wonder Book, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Wonder Clock, Howard Pyle. Harper & Bros. 

Wonderful Chair and the Tales It Told, Frances Browne. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 
Wonders of the Jungle, Books I and II, Prince Ghosh. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Why the Chimes Rang, Raymond Macdonald Alden. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


How children grow physically—The purpose of a recent study of the 
physical growth of childrent is best stated by the author in his introduction: 

How do children grow physically ? This study which aims to aid the answer of this 
question, presents data and results of direct value in the formulation of standard 
norms in physical growth, with a view to establishing a basic science for allied investiga- 
tions in mental, educational, social, and moral development and clinical studies in 
nutrition. 

With the exception of the author’s monograph on Physical Growth and 
School Progress published in 1914, the present volume represents the first 
careful study of individual growth curves based on series of consecutive 
measurements on the same groups of children. 

Part I of the study is given to a discussion of instruments and methods, 
and emphasizes the importance of international standardization of both in the 
securing of comparable data for a science of physical growth. Part II contains 
the author’s original data on the growth of children from birth to seventeen 
years of age inclusive, a chapter each being devoted to infants, pre-school 
children, and school children. In addition to making a careful analytical 
study of his growth tables, profiles of growth, and 400 individual growth curves, 
the author gives more than fifteen hundred total and partial correlations 
between eight physical traits for the different chronological ages and also 
correlations between traits at a given age and the same traits at a later age. 
Special attention is given to growth curves and other data from brothers and 
sisters, twins included. Throughout the book, conclusions are placed at the 
end of each chapter and are drawn from the author’s original data only. 

Part III is devoted to a discussion of the author’s data in anatomical and 
physiological ages. The number and projected area of the carpal bones of the 
wrist as obtained from X-ray photographs are used as criteria of anatomical 
age. A comparative analysis is made of individual growth curves, and the 
relation of maturation to growth is discussed. The author holds that physio- 
logical age is not only directly correlated with stages of mental maturation and 
with anatomical age, but also has a direct relation to other phases of develop- 
ment such as social, moral, religious, industrial, and pedagogical. 


«Brrp T. Batpwin, The Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity. 
“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. I, No. I. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1921. Pp. 411. 
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Part IV contains a historical survey of previous work in physicial growth, 
and Part V a series of tables showing comparative results obtained by investi- 
gators of different nationalities for all ages from birth to maturity. An 
annotated bibliography, alphabetically arranged and containing g11 titles, 
is included as Part VI. Part VII consists of a series of translation tables giving 
English equivalents for metric units together with a practical score card for 
physical records. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the study will go far toward serving the 
purpose the author intended and will undoubtedly be accepted as a valuable 
contribution in its field by all who are directly interested in the scientific 


study of child development and child welfare. 
HowarpD R. MAYBERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Method of evaluating textbooks—The use of objective measurements for 
the determination of school achievement and general intelligence has attained 
practically universal recognition. Considerable progress has been made in 
the application of similar objective methods to the evaluation of certain curricu- 
lum materials. The process of evaluating and selecting textbooks is, however, 
generally carried on without any recognition of possible scientific and objective 
methods of procedure. In view of the great importance of the selection of 
proper textbooks, a recent monograph,' which proposes a scale for the evalua- 
tion of such material, is of considerable interest. 

The author gives, in the first half of the book, a general discussion of the 
textbook problem, covering such topics as the place of the textbook in educa- 
tion, common basis for selection, current methods of selecting and adopting 
texts, free textbooks, and justifiable standards of selection. He points out 
that most commonly the basis of selection consists of such factors as the prestige 
of the author or publisher, the cleverness of the salesman, the gross appearance 
of the book, the extent of its use, and the low cost. The various agencies 
employed in the selection are described, the plan of co-operative selection by 
superintendent and teaching force being discussed in considerable detail and 
with favorable comment. The advantages and disadvantages of state adop- 
tion and of free textbooks are set forth at some length in two chapters. 

From this point on, the character of the book changes from a general 
review of the problem to a statement of specific standards for the selection of 
books, followed by a series of proposed rating scales. Two types of scales are 
given. The first consists of a general outline of the elements which should 
be considered in the examination of all books. Following this is a series of 
fourteen supplementary scales to be used in the selection of books in particular 
subjects, such as reading, geography, or history. The nature of these outlines 
is described in the following paragraph: 

tC. R. MAxweE Lt, The Selection of Textbooks. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1921. Pp. x+139. 
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The outlines are put in the form of a score card under the four heads excellent, 
good, fair, and poor. The person examining the texts should check the items in the 
appropriate columns. At the end of the examination he is in a position to find which 
text scores highest. If one wishes, in addition, it is possible to weight the different 
elements. For example, it might be decided that a total of 1,000 points be given to 
a text. The headings might be considered: I, 50; II, 250; III, 600; IV, 100. The 
various subheads in each case could be assigned a score according to one’s judgment 
of their relative values. The relative weight would depend wholly upon personal 
opinion. There would be no particular objection to the plan if one feels his choice 
would be better [pp. 76-77]. 


The outline for the general scale consists of four principal divisions, namely, 
publication, mechanical construction, content, and use. Under these four 
headings there are some sixty-five subheadings. The plan is that a rating 
shall be given upon each of these qualities, the purpose being “‘to find which 
text scores highest.” 

The weakness of the scheme consists in the fact that there is no attempt to 
give a quantitative measure of the various qualities by which their relative 
weight may be determined. For example, the quality of the ‘‘covér decora- 
tion” is placed upon the same level with the “organization” of the book or 
the ‘treatment of topics in proportion to their importance.” After the scale 
has been carefully filled out, the person selecting the textbook finds that he 
has the ratings of excellent, good, fair, or poor upon sixty-five different factors; 
but he is left entirely to his own judgment as to how the various scores should 
be balanced. As it stands, the outline is merely a tentative proposal of an 
evaluating scale, with all of the work of standardizing its elements still to be 
done. As long as the relative weight of the single factors depends wholly 
upon personal opinion the outline contributes little. It would be possible, by 
measuring a large number of books of known value, to assign to each factor 
quantitative scores based upon actual experiment. 

The general discussion in the book is well organized and presents some 
very significant problems. The analysis of standards of selection is excellent. 
But the outline scales for the evaluation of texts have not yet arrived. 

G.. Es Bs 


Development of public education.—One of the most illuminating and 
practical fields of study in education is that of the development of public 
education in the United States. The educational world in general needs to 
know more about the struggles through which different parts of the country 
have passed in order to appreciate the problems which now are most urgent 
and essential to solve. The problems involved in the development of a 
national system of education cannot be understood without an understanding 
of the local or state problems of education. It was to make a contribution 
to this body of information concerning the development of education in the 
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South that Mr. Weathersby prepared his book. The particular need that the 
author wished to meet is very well stated in the Preface. 

In histories of education in the United States the southwest for the most part 
has been ignored. The historian sometimes has ascertained a few facts as to the 
educational history of Virginia and the Carolinas and has generalized from these for 
his statements as to the history of education in the southern states. The question 
may well be raised whether the educational history of Virginia and North Carolina 
applies to the states of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana with any 
greater degree of accuracy than the stories of the historical development of New 
England and New York apply to the states of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. In the 
hope that he might supply some definite data toward the answer to this question, the 
author has undertaken this study of educational legislation in Mississippi prior to the 
Civil War [p. v]. 


Mr. Weathersby traces the early influences affecting the educational 
legislation and the general tendencies and characteristics of educational legisla- 
tion in Mississippi before 1860. He gives the educational beginnings in 
elementary, secondary, and higher fields of educational organization. Ele- 
mentary education from 1817 to 1860 is given very thorough treatment, showing 
the development of public support for the common schools. An interesting 
account is given of the development of the secondary schools during this same 
period. The account of the struggle to develop a state university is the story 
of a gradual conviction that higher education is a function of the state. Chap- 
ters viii and ix give a clear account of the development of the idea that the 
state should not only organize and support general educational facilities, but 
also provide for the education of special classes and for special purposes. 
Chapter x gives an interesting and instructive account of the development of 
administration and supervision of schools and the certification of teachers. 
Chapter xi gives a clear analysis of the long struggle to develop the financial 
support of schools to the point where the carrying on of public education would 
cease to be a hazardous undertaking. Appendixes A and B give comprehensive 
material on educational legislation. 

Mr. Weathersby has undoubtedly realized his hope of supplying data 
toward the answer to the question quoted from the Preface. He has set forth 
the facts so clearly and comprehensively that he has given a thorough basis for 
comparative studies of educational legislation. Any student of education who 
reads Mr. Weathersby’s analysis of the educational developments in Mississippi 
will get a new conception of the South, and he will get an appreciation of the 
particular difficulties inherent in the present educational conditions 
in Mississippi. 

H. W. Nutr 

* WILLIAM HENINGTON WEATHERSBY, A History of Educational Legislation in 
Mississippi from 1798 to 1860. “‘Supplementary Educational Monographs,”’ Vol. III, 
No. 4. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1921. Pp. 
xi+204. $2.00. 
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State maintenance for students preparing to teach.—Numerous methods have 
been suggested of late for inducing men and women to enter the teaching 
profession. Among them the possibility of state maintenance of teachers in 
training has received wide consideration. Dr. Walter Scott Hertzog recently 
made a detailed study of this problem and published his results in a small 
but comprehensive report.t 

In the first chapter of the report the author reviews the teacher-shortage 
situation and points out the fact that since the state has assumed control of 
education it should also assume the responsibility for teacher-training. Chap- 
ter ii reports an analytical survey of conditions which may justify additional 
aid for prospective teachers. The fact is pointed out that the cost of 
professional preparation is too great at the present time and the salaries too 
low to justify teachers in choosing a professional career. Chapter iii describes 
plans for recruiting the profession through financial assistance which are in 
use in the United States and Europe. The discussion shows clearly that state 
assistance has been tried in a surprisingly large number of places. In partial 
support of state aid in education, chapter iv describes methods of recruiting 
other occupations and professions through financial support. The concluding 
chapters of the book discuss in detail the advantages and disadvantages of 
subsidies for teacher-training as an element in recruiting the profession. In 
his summary of conclusions it is evident that Dr. Hertzog has been more 
strongly influenced in his thinking by the advantages than by the dis- 
advantages. Inasmuch as subsidies have worked out unsatisfactorily in many 
places, the disadvantages should be very carefully considered before the plan 
is more widely adopted. In conclusion it should be said that the materials 
of this book are well organized, clearly presented, and, in the main, impartially 
treated. Without doubt it is the most comprehensive discussion of the problem 


available. 
Witiram S. GRAY 


The teaching of arithmetic.—The gradual modification of methods through 
continuous efforts at improvement makes it desirable from time to time to 
draw up a complete statement of the newer proposals for any given subject. 
This statement then becomes, first, a subject of discussion and critical study; 
second, a stimulus to extensive experiments with the new methods presented; 
and, finally, to a greater or less degree, an accepted body of practice. A recent 
book? by Professor Thorndike gives such a treatment to the subject of 
arithmetic. 

The book consists of the application of recent experimental psychology 
and education to the problem of specific methods of teaching arithmetic. The 


t WaLTER Scott Hertzoc, State Maintenance for Teachers in Training. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, 1921. Pp. 144. 

2 EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE, The New Methods in Arithmetic. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1921. Pp. viii+260. 
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emphasis, however, is upon method rather than psychology, and throughout 
the book the point of view is that of the working teacher or the normal-school 
student preparing to teach arithmetic. The treatment is elementary and 
requires no previous knowledge of psychology for its study. 

The book contains thirteen chapters which are rather loosely connected. 
The unity of the book rests not so much upon the logical organization of its 
material as upon the needs and interests of the teacher using it. The text 
opens with the following statement: 

The older methods taught arithmetic for arithmetic’s sake, regardless of the needs 
of life. The newer methods emphasize the processes which life will require and the 
problems which life will offer [p. 1]. 


The author then proceeds immediately to illustrate by a brief discussion 
of ‘indiscriminate versus useful computation” and by giving concrete examples 
of the old and new methods of treatment. In general, this is the form of treat- 
ment throughout: a brief, concise discussion of the topic; concrete examples 
illustrating the old and the new; specific constructive proposals regarding 
method; and, at the end of each chapter, a series of concrete exercises by which 
the reader can practice putting the principles into operation. The range of 
subject-matter is suggested by the chapter titles, among which are “‘Interest,”’ 
“Theory and Explanations,” “Habit Formation and Drill,” “The Organiza- 
tion of Learning,” “‘Learning Meanings,” ‘‘Terms, Definitions, and Rules,” 
and ‘Tests and Examinations.” 

The book is a most stimulating discussion of method in arithmetic. Its 
wide use by elementary teachers should contribute much to the improvement 


of teaching in that field. 
GTB. 


A study in Americanization.—We have heard a great deal in recent years 
concerning plans for the Americanization of foreign groups within our midst. 
Much of this discourse, especially since the beginning of the war, has savored 
of the hysterical. It gives one a feeling of relief to find a book’ dealing with this 
relation of foreign ethnic groups to the state in a sane fashion. Dr. Berkson, 
making a critical study of this problem with special reference to the Jewish 
group, asks these fundamental questions: 

What place has the Jewish group in our democracy? May it retain its identity 
or must it fuse entirely with the total group? Second, if it may retain its identity, 
under what limitations and through what agencies may it do so? [pp. 1-2]. 

The book, which is an attempt to help answer these questions, is divided 
into two parts. Since the entire argument is based on the assumption that the 
United States aims to be a democracy, the first part deals with the doctrines 

Isaac B. Berkson, Theories of Americanization. ‘‘Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education,” No. 1o9. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1920. Pp. vili+226. 
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of democracy; the scope and criteria of democracy, and later the relation of 
democracy to minorities. The author then compares the various theories of 
ethnic adjustment, showing finally the superiority of the “community theory.” 
In speaking of it he says: 

Its essential merit is that it rejects the doctrine of predestination; it conceives 
the life of the individual to be formed not in accordance with some preconceived 
theory but as a result of the interaction of his own nature with the richest environ- 
ment. In this it satisfies the basic notion of democracy that the individual must be 
left free to develop through forces selected by laws of his own nature, not moulded by 
factors determined upon by others either in the interest of themselves or in accordance 
with an assumed good. So, too, a comparison with our three criteria, the unique 
individual, enrichment of environment, and dependence upon social institutions, finds 
the ‘‘community theory”’ the most adequate solution [p. 118]. 


In the second part of his book the author brings out the relation of ethnic 
and religious schools to the state. The Central Jewish Institute is described 
at length, as Dr. Berkson feels that this school represents the type of ethnic 
educational institution which will be proper for the school system of the 
minority. This school combines the two essential features of preserving the 
ethnic culture and of making an adjustment to America. 

The book is written in an interesting and scholarly manner. Although 
one may disagree at some points with the author, one cannot help but feel that 


this is a distinct contribution to the problem in hand. 
SHIRLEY HAMRIN 


Nature-study agriculture.—So closely related are the subjects of agriculture 
and nature study that to separate the two would be quite impossible. It 
seems logical, therefore, that a study of agriculture should be approached 
through nature study. Yet, very few books have been written on agriculture 
which attack that subject from a nature-study point of view and which are 
suitable for use in the elementary grades. Prompted by these considera- 
tions, Mr. Skilling has written a book! which makes such a combination. 

It is the author’s idea that in teaching the subject of agriculture the most 
rational proceduie is to present principles in the classroom, demonstrating 
them by simple experiments where possible, and at the same time to have 
each pupil, where circumstances permit, do work in a school garden or on a 
home project. 

Mr. Skilling has included in his book only that subject-matter which is 
in accordance with the needs and interest of pupils as determined by him 
through many years of experience as a teacher and supervisor of agriculture. 
The first chapter is devoted to a consideration of the plant, its parts, and their 
functions, and the manner of reproduction. Chapter ii deals with plant 
foods. Other sections of the book treat with soil fertility and its preparation, 


tWitiiam T. SKixiinc, Nature Study Agriculture. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1920. Pp. vii+332. $1.68. 
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cultivation and drainage, the propagation and care of plants, vegetable garden- 
ing, dry farming and irrigation, insect enemies, bacteria, the herd and the 
dairy, and poultry-keeping. In connection with each chapter are numerous 
diagrams and pictures, all of which arouse the interest of children and make 
more effective the textual discussion. At the end of each chapter are suggested 
experiments and observations which should prove helpful and stimulating to 
teachers and pupils. » 

The book is written in a simple and very interesting manner such as 
appeals to children in the grammar grades or the junior high school. It should 
prove valuable as a text or guide for beginners in the study of agriculture. 
JAMES VAUGHN 


Religious education —The movement in America for the religious education 
of children has just been passing through a period of misunderstanding and 
confusion of thought, but it has now reached the stage where acceptance of its 
proposals is becoming more common. Among the foremost problems facing 
the workers in this field are a better definition of the aims of religious educa- 
tion, the preparation of new methods and materials which are specifically 
adapted to such needs, and the formation of an acceptable program which will 
correlate religious education with the work of the church on the one hand and the 
public school on the other. An excellent statement of the views of religious 
education by one of its recognized leaders is given in a recent addition" to the 
series of ‘Abingdon Religious Education Texts.” 

The opening chapters of the book give a very clear statement of “What 
is Religious Education” and the conflicting opinions and interpetations which 
are being urged. The author sums up the fundamental aim in the formula: 

Make religion an integral part of the child’s education throughout the whole 
period of his plastic development. Build religious concepts, attitudes, and habits 
into the expanding life from the first, so that they may become an inseparable part of 
its structure [p. 49]. 


Recognizing that the time ordinarily available for religious study through 
the Sunday school is entirely inadequate, Professor Betts maintains that such 
teaching must be supplemented by week-day instruction. The explicit state- 
ment regarding the relationship of this instruction to the work of the public 
schools is of considerable interest to teachers. 

Those who are advocating week-day instruction in religion are not advising that 
this instruction be given in public schools, or by public-school teachers, or under the 
supervision of public-school authorities. These three fundamental tests define beyond 
question the responsibility of the church for its week-day schools: 

(1) Week-day religious instruction is supported by church funds and not by 
public funds. 


* GEORGE HERBERT BETT., ; + Program of Religious Education. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1921. Pp. ‘ys: 
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(2) The curriculum taught in the week-day church school is selected not by public 
authority but by church authority. 

(3) The teachers and their requirements are determined, not by public school, 
but by church authority. 

Once these three principles are definitely settled, there can be no question of 
combining religious instruction with public-school instruction or of stirring up the old 
controversy of the relations of church and state. The public schools do not desire 
to be commissioned with responsibility for teaching religion nor do the churches 
desire them to be delegated with this responsibility [pp. 98-99]. 

The discussion of the teacher-training school for supplying teachers of 
religious education does not satisfy the reader. The problem is much larger 
than the discussion indicates. The Sunday-school training classes have been 
in no sense satisfactory. ‘The community training schools have, in some places, 
done excellent work and are worthy of a more detailed description. In any 
program for religious education the training of teachers must occupy a conspicu- 
ous place, particularly at this stage of development. 

The book is directed more especially to the church, but its proposals deal 
with important issues in general education. It is a good brief statement of 
the program of religious education. G. Tas. 


Making English effective—A book that is designed ‘‘not only to teach 
English but to inculcate in the pupil ideals of service, industry, and courtesy, 
right habits of thought, and a generous social attitude toward his environment” 
(p. iii) is certainly a commendable undertaking and merits the earnest con- 
sideration of all. This book is intended primarily to give a systematic train- 
ing in English, but in so doing to give a great variety of experiences by basing 
the exercises on as many phases of life as is possible. Home, school, vocation, 
work, play, travel, pictures, pageantry, the movies, behavior, vocational 
motives—all are drawn upon for materials about which pupils are asked to 
write or speak. However, these are not confined to the daily routine of the 
pupil; there is an attempt to develop broader interests by including American 
and foreign scenes, manners, and customs. 

The first chapter is given to creating a felt need for the ability to command 
effective English. Rules are not prominent for this purpose, but illustrations 
that will appeal to the interests of the pupils are used freely. Accuracy is 
stressed by devoting considerable space to shades of meaning of words. Strik- 
ing illustrations are used to show precisely how effect is secured. A great 
many probiems or projects are employed, but there is variety both of subject- 
matter and method of approach. 

The work is valuable in that, while it takes the principles of rhetoric and 
composition as its basis, the method of approach is through the everyday 
experiences of boys and girls or through phases of life in which they will be 
interested. LuTHER LEECH 

? PHILANDER P. CLAXTON and JAMES McGrnniss, Effective English, Junior. 
3oston: Allyn & Bacon, 1921. Pp. xv+294. 
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English for intermediate grades.—There has recently been much discussion 
in educational circles regarding proper English for intermediate grades. In 
the past much of the English has been of a rather mechanical form, in which 
the pupils manifested little interest. The late tendency is for the English of 
the intermediate grades to assume a practical nature which will give the pupils 
knowledge in various lines while they are learning the correct forms of speech. 
A good illustration of this type of English is presented in a recent book! which 
is especially designed for foreign-born pupils. 

Miss O’Toole has so arranged her work that the content of each lesson 
involves some practical information that will be needed in later experience. 
The lessons are well adapted to the interests of pupils, and the content is chosen 
from the various activities of life. While the teaching of formal English may 
not be hindered by the subject-matter, the pupils will unconsciously acquire a 
knowledge of history, arithmetic, and civic, domestic, and occupational 
performances. 

The lessons bear striking titles which are of particular interest to foreign- 
born pupils, such as “Arrival at Port,” “Not Knowing the Law,” ‘Keeping 
a Bank Account,” ‘Mr. Thomas Spreads Consumption,” ‘‘Telegrams and 
Night Letters,” “The Police Court,” and ‘How to Become an American 
Citizen.” 

Each lesson is presented in an interesting form accompanied by a list of 
exercises from which the pupils will gain much essential information and will 
learn to put thought into their sentences and compositions. 

With each lesson some specific historical fact is stated in italics. These 
facts which are chronologically arranged begin with the earliest history of 
our country and trace the important steps to the present time, emphasizing 
the development of our various institutions. This historic and civic content 
will give teachers abundant opportunity to emphasize moral and civic training. 

Lessons bearing upon the parts of speech and proper expressions are 
distributed throughout the book, which arrangement will prevent this form 
of drill work from becoming monotonous to the pupils. 

As a supplementary book for the ordinary class in intermediate English 
the text is very suggestive. As a fundamental book for the many foreign- 
born classes it possesses many merits. For such classes the text will give 
more than training in English. 

W. D. BowMAn 


How to use books and libraries.—The practice of using extensive supplemen- 
tary readings in content courses requires knowledge on the part of the pupil 
of how to find the desired materials. In order to provide this type of informa- 
tion the state supervisor of school libraries in Wisconsin has prepared a book? 

™Rose M. O’Too.e, Practical English for New Americans. Boston: D. C, 
Heath & Co., 1921. Pp. vi+-189. 

270. S. Rice, Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1920. Pp. xvili+178. 
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which may be used as a supplementary text in the upper grades or the junior 
high school. 

The text opens by telling the pupils about the mechanical structure of 
books and how they should be handled. This is followed by an explanation 
of the printed parts of a book, such as title, copyright date, preface, foot- 
notes, etc. The general scope of the text is summarized in the following 
paragraph: 

In general the reference lessons give training in the use of (1) those reference 
books, such as the unabridged dictionary, general encyclopedias, atlases, yearbooks, 
etc., which are found in all well-appointed school and public libraries and increasingly 
in homes and business offices; (2) magazines for reference work, especially through 
use of periodical indexes; (3) newspapers; (4) pamphlets and clippings, including 
government documents; (5) card catalogs; (6) reference sources in particular subjects, 
such as Civics, history, literature, etc. [p. xiv]. 

The book may be used either as a supplementary text in formal English 
or by assigning its chapters with correlated topics in various school subjects. 
Regardless of how it is administered, it contains a large amount of information 
which is badly needed by pupils, particularly by the time they reach high school. 
The lesson outlines are well organized and the material is carefully selected. 
The book meets a real need in the schools. 


New intermediate-grade geography.—The modern viewpoint in geography 
makes human interest the central theme of the subject. The various topics 
which are treated are made to appear in natural relationship to the study of 
man as he makes his living upon the earth. The plan of making people the 
central theme of study is particularly well adapted to the interests of 
intermediate-grade pupils. An excellent example of such a type of treatment 
is furnished by a recent text' by Professor J. R. Smith. 

The book is designed for use in the fourth and fifth or the fifth and sixth 
grades, and therefore becomes the introductory text. It begins by telling 
about people and maintains the same type of emphasis throughout. After a 
brief chapter on “Men and Trade” and an excellent presentation of ‘‘The 
Earth and Maps,” it enters into a study of peoples and countries of the various 
divisions of the earth, leaving for a following advanced book the study of 
regions and trade. The style of the book is very readable for the intermediate 
pupil. The continued use of questions and problems furnishes a ready stimulus 
to further study and to the use of the imagination. The book attempts to 
present a unified world-view, emphasizing peoples rather than nations. The 
maps and illustrations are well selected. The book deserves careful 
examination by schools desiring a change of text. 

1 J. Russecy Smitu, Human Geography. Book One. Chicago: John C. Winston 
Co., 1921. Pp. vit+3609. 
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